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May Day. 
By the Rev. W. S. Lacu-SzyrMa. 


SUCH of the poetry of old England 
gathered around May Day. It was 
the spring festival, the Floralia of 
the English people. That which 

now is confined to a mere child’s play (even 
where not utterly extinguished by modern 
prejudices), was once a great national festival, 
in which all ages and all classes were bound 
to join—a great feast of flowers and spring 
joys. Even our kings sometimes took part 
in May Day festivities, ¢g., Henry VIII. and 
Queen Catherine of Arragon went from the 
palace at Greenwich to the highlands of Kent 
to meet the Corporation of London on May 
Day and grace the Maying. Chaucer also 
says: “ Forth goeth all the court, both man 
and beast, to fetch the flowers fresh.” 

The origin of the May fétes in England, 
and indeed throughout Europe (for though 
especially an English féte, as the English 
people have ever had an especial love of 
Nature), is obscure. In Germany, in Holland, 
in France, in Lithuania, in most Slavonic 
lands, amid all primitive peoples—Teutons, 
Slavs, Latins, or Celts—it was, and indeed 
to some extent may still be said to be, in 
vigour. The dois de Marie, even in Latin 
lands, may be a modernization of antique 
May customs, the natural expression of joy 
of Aryan races in the dawn of spring, but 
turned by the Latin Church into a Christian 
meaning. 

One remarkable point is that if May Day is 
kept up with tolerable spirit, more than in 
most parts of Western Europe, in West Corn- 
wall, at the same time at the other end almost 
of Europe, amidst the Aryan people, generally 
supposed (from the striking resemblance of 
their language to the Sanscrit) to be the’ last 
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comers of the Indo-European migration—z.e., 
the Lithuanians—the festival is kept up with 
almost equal spirit. This is singular from 
another point, for while May 1 is the usual 
May Day for the intervening region, these 
extreme eastern and western Ayrans—z.e., 
the Lithuanians and the Cornish Celts— 
keep up also the one, the first Sunday in 
May, the other May 8, in the Furry dance. 
This would seem to imply an ancient octave 
or week of fétes, in which there were two 
May Days, but in which the Sunday was, in 
Christian times, a special day as a holiday 
suitable to the peasants. ‘This point is one I 
would scarcely venture to suggest, were it not 
that there could scarcely be any collusion 
between the Cornish and Lithuanian octave 
of the festival. Most ancient festivals seem 
to have been observed for more than one 
day. The Roman Floralia, almost certainly 
the ancient Latin expression of the modern 
May Day, was so. The Lithuanian obser- 
vance is to go out Maying in the morning, 
and plant green trees adorned with ribbons 
in the villages, and dance to the bagpipe, 
sing a song—‘‘O May, May, bring us a rich 
and profitable year.” 

This Lithuanian case is striking, as the 
same rule applies to the Midsummer fires. At 
the same evening—z.¢., St. John Baptist Eve— 
the bonfires are blazing on the Carpathians 
and the Baltic shores, on the Cornish cams, 
and the Breton and Scottish hills—the blaz- 
ing greeting to summer. 

One explanation of the origin of a part of the 
May Day festival is suggested by Aubrey :— 

*Tis commonly say’d, in Germany, that the Witches 
doe meet in the night before the first day of May 
upon an high mountain called the Blocksberg, where 
they together with the Devils doe dance and feast 
and the common People doe the night before y¢ said 
day fetch a certain thorn and stick it at their house 


door believe that the witches can then doe them no 
harm.* 


If this be an explanation of the decking 
doorways with hawthorn or other boughs, the 
custom manifestly had a heathen origin, for 
much of the witch beliefs of Germany marked 
the survival of the last wreck of old Teutonic 
heathenism. 

In any case there used to be a great deal 


* Remaines of Gentilisme and Fudaisme, edit. 
Britten, p. 18. 
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of it in England. Of many a village it might 
have been said in the Middle Ages :— 


How each field turns a street and each street a park 
Made green and trimmed with trees ; see how 
Devotion gives each house a bough 

Or branch : each porch, each door, ere this 

An ark, a tabernacle is 

Made up of white thorn neatly interwove. 


Not merely in our villages was this done, but 
in London itself it appears that many houses 
were decked with boughs. The Cockney has 
ever had a natural craving for the country, 
and in the ages before excursion trains, this 
desire was satisfied by May and other similar 
festivals. A May Day in old London must 
have been often a bright and gay spectacle, a 
general holiday of Nature, even in the city 
where the presence of Nature was not at 
ordinary times much felt. 

The blowing of horns to greet May Day 
was an old English custom, still lingering in 
Oxfordshire and in Cornwall. Aubrey says 
(p. 18), in his day, “ at Oxford, the Boyes doe 
blow cow’s horns and hollow caxes all night.” 
In Cornwall the custom still flourishes, of 
making lovely May morn hideous by the sound 
of horns, too often, not mere cow-horns, but 
less rustic tin trumpets. At any rate here 
we have a definite survival, and a very 
vigorous one, of the ancient custom. In 
some villages I have heard a local -band 
perambulating just before daybreak on May 
morn, in the same way as the “ Waits” 
perambulate on Christmas Eve, the latter at 
midnight, the former at dawn—the symbol- 
ism is somewhat the same, the Christian 
Church greeting the birth of the Lord of Life, 
the World greeting the joyous spring dawn. 

For the girls to go “‘a-maying,” singing as 
they go, in large parties just after sunrise, and 
making garlands, is another custom still sur- 
viving in Cornwall, and, I believe, in many 
parts of England. In olden times it had a 
religious conclusion, for, as Aubrey says, 
‘the young maids of every parish carry about 
their parish garlands of flowers which after- 
wards they hang up in their churches” (p. 18). 
This hanging of garlands in churches is a 
very old Christian custom, but seemingly, 
from an ecclesiastical standpoint, more suit- 
able to the great Christian festivals—e.g., 
Easter, Ascension, Whitsuntide—than to 


May Day, which, however, with her general 
tendency to consecrate heathen festivals, and 
adapt what is harmless in heathenism into 
her system, was only a secondary feast of 
the church—z.e., the Feast of the Apostles 
St. Philip and St. James. I may say that in 
the Sarum Missal, though, there is a special 
collect, lesson, sequence, &c., for this day, 
but it does not contain any reference to 
flowers or to the Spring. The only natural 
reference is in the Offertory, “ O Lord the 
very heavens shall praise Thy wondrous 
works and Thy truth in the congregation of 
the Saints.” This may have a distant 
reference to the glory of the Creation. 

The custom of hanging garlands in 
churches, but with a funeral significance, 
exists still in Germany. Our modern floral 
decorations are to some extent a revival of 
the custom, though I do not think they are 
much used at May Day. 

The Dutch, who were always great lovers 
of flowers, had their May booms or straight 
young trees set up. This was a common 
Continental custom also. In some Slavonic 
lands the boughs which are brought home 
from the forests are decked with ribbons and 
so made temporary Maypoles. In Germany 
there are regular Maypoles, adorned some- 
times with figures—e.g., at Egydien, near Salz- 
burg, is a Maypole with the figures of two 
peasants climbing up it. 

Perhaps these May booms may have been 
the original types of our English Maypoles. 
The May booms seems to have existed in 
England, and in some parts—e.g., at Wood- 
stock—there used to bea custom of going on 
May Eve into the park and fetching some haw- 
thorn trees thence which were planted before 
the doors. In Westchester this was done at 
Midsummer Eve. In Germany it used to be 
done at Easter and Whit Sunday, but only 
birches were then used. I have noticed at 
Whitsuntide (which by-the-by is called in 
Polish Ziclone swiete, or green festival, from 
this custom) the houses decorated with 
greens cast in front of the doors and on the 
gables. This may have been the adaptation 
of an ancient May custom to the greatest 
Church festival near to it. 

The Whitsuntide customs appear in many 
places to have been intertwined with the 
May Day customs—e.g., the Moin’s dance 
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was, it seems,sometimes kept up on May Day, 
and some think that Maid Marian was a sort 
of variant of the May Queen. The subject 
is curious of the intertwining of festival with 
festival—what is considered appropriate in 
one country to the one being adapted in 
another country to the other. 

At any rate the Maypole was a great 
English institution, and was appropriated to 
this season. At one time—z.e., during the 
reign of the Stuarts—it affected materially the 
political affairs of the nation. In 1644 the 
Parliament ordained that “all and singular 
Maypoles that are or shall be erected shall 
be taken down.” At the Restoration, on the 
other hand, the cavaliers avenged themselves 
for the abolition of the May games by a 
general setting up of the hated Maypole 
and re-institution of the revels of the good 
old times of merrie England. It would 
seem, however, that the May Day festivities 
never quite recovered the blows inflicted by 
Puritanism : they may have recovered for a 
while under the Merry Monarch, but in the 
eighteenth century they went down, and in 
our nineteenth have died out in most parts 
of England, except among children. ‘I'he 
London chimney-sweepers’ féte and the milk- 
maids’ dance, however, lingered till recent 
times. 

The great Maypole of St. Andrew’s Under- 
shaft must have been quite a civic institu- 
tion of old London. The Church is said to 
have derived its name from it. The “ shaft” 
was set up every year on May Day in the 
morning before the south door of the Church, 
and was higher than the steeple. During 
the rest of the year this famous shaft was 
hung upon iron hooks fixed in the walls of 
the houses, and was sheltered from rain by 
their projecting penthouses. It was de- 
stroyed in the reign of Edward VI. at the 
Reformation. 

Another famous City Maypole was that at 
Basing Lane, near St. Paul’s; it was forty 
feet high. ‘This was moderate compared to 
the great Maypole of the Strand, set up in 
1661 by the Duke of York (afterwards 
James II.), which was 134 feet high. ; 

‘Where the tall Maypole once o’erlooked the 

Strand.” 
It was ultimately removed, and used as a 
support for Newton’s telescope. 


A few Maypoles survive, and probably 
many more existed not many years ago. 
The fate of one, to ah archzologist a painful 
illustration of the destruction of ancient curio- 
sities, I may relate. I remember it in my 
boyhood as a curious ornament to the village 
in which it stood, illustrious for no other 
thing. Recently I made inquiries about it, 
and was told that a farmer of the parish had 
cut it down, and used the wood. Thus 
some of our most interesting antiquities 
are destroyed for no purpose whatever. 

Aubrey says “I doe not remember that I 
ever saw a Maypole in France, quaere if there 
are any there” (p. 119, #.). I may join in his 
query. I never noticed a French Maypole. 
But it by no means follows that if there 
were not many Maypoles in the English 
form on the Continent, that there were no 
May dances or May games. As for May 
dances, though our English ideal is of a 
dance around the Maypole, rather than a 
dance in a procession through streets or on 
a road to the woods, yet even in England 
there must have been a processional May 
dance. 

There was an old English May custom, 
used at Newnton on Trinity Sunday, it 
would seem, which illustrates one use of the 
May garland. “Then was a garland of 
flowers made upon a hoop brought forth 
by a Mayd of the Towne upon her neck.” 
A young man, a batchelor, kissed her three 
times. Then the lady takes off the garland 
and returns the compliments. The gentle- 
man then gives herapresent.* This curious 
custom illustrates the ways of the peasantry 
of old. The gift of a garland by a maid was 
counted in old Germany a great compliment. 

A whole volume could be filled with the 
history of May garlands. Garlands, it is 
needless to say, played an important part in 
the festivals of antiquity, gestatory garlands 
worn round the neck (like those just men- 
tioned), postilory for feasts, pensile hung on 
the posts of the doors. All these classes of 
garlands would seem to have been in use in 
old English May day fétes; they were worn, 
they were carried about, and hung on the 
doors and in the churches. 

Among the best known to modern English 


* Aubrey, p. 137. 
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readers, of the old English May Day obser- 
vances, is the féte of the May Queen and the 
observances connected with her. But,{pro- 
bably, this is not due so much to folk-lore 
studies, or to the survival of the custom in a 
few villages, as to the beautiful, though now 
hackneyed (on account of its very beauty) 
verses of the Poet Laureate on this subject. 
The May Queen will probably never be lost 
sight of, or quite forgotten, as long as the 
English language survives. 

But setting the poetic side of the question 
aside, what is the origin of the May Queen ? 
Some have been inclined to attribute it to a 
definitely Christian symbolism, such as cer- 
tainly exists in the South of France at the 
opening of the Mois de Marie, when a young 
girl, crowned with flowers, holding a leafy 
sceptre, personifies her who was “blessed 
among women.” But even this French féte 
and its flowery symbolism may itself be a 
Christianization (so to speak) of an ancient 
pre-Christian Aryan custom—é.e., a personifi- 
cation of the Latin goddess Flora, in her 
great feast of the Floralia, which began at the 
end of April, and lasted several days. If so, 
this would not be the only instance of 
Christian missionaries adopting and adapt- 


ing the more harmless rites of the heathenism 
they found established in popular prejudice. 
In Slavonic lands, also, there isa May Queen 
as well as in England and France. 

The French “Virgin of May” is still 


enthroned in her arbour. So was the 
English “ Lady of the May,” or May Queen. 
As I have seen the Lady of May 


Set in an harbour 
Built by the Maypole—Brown, /astorail. 


The Queen sat in her shrine of flowers, with 
her floral ornaments, and it would seem did 
not join in the games and dances of her 
subjects. The custom of a king or queen of 
the festival, it hardiy need be said, was a 
common one in the Middle Ages. They had, 
in the West of England, an Epiphany king 
and queen, and the Lord of Misrule was a 
form of the same idea—of a king of the 
festival. There was also a king and queen 
of the Whitsun ale. 

The idea of the Maypole was not merely as 
a stand for floral decorations, but a centre of 
the May dance. The rings around the May 
poles, or hoops, were probably intended as 


modes of attaching the ropes of the pole to 
it, and were used for the dance. The 
English May dance was, it would seem, 
usually a circular dance, but the foreign 
dances were often processional, the couples 
going forward, and not dancing round in a 
ring. It is a curious point that the only sur- 
viving May dance on anything like a 
medizval scale in England—z.e., that at 
Helston, on the Furry or Flora day—is also 
processional, and not circular, except in its 
finale, in going round the Helston bowling- 
green. It thus is, in one sense, the survival 
of a foreign custom, but with most of the 
English May usages gathered around it. 
There is another point curious in this sin- 
gular Cornish festival, in that it is on the 
octave of May 1—7.e., May 8—the legendary 
festival of the apparition of S. Michael on 
S. Michael’s Mount (some ten miles off). I 
think, however, it is undoubtedly a May Day 
festival, postponed, in all probability (in 
spite of the legend of the ending of the 
plague in Helston, and also of the apparition 
of the archangel) for local convenience. At 
least most or nearly all the Helston obser- 
vances can be traced either in England or 
on the continent of Europe. The only 
singularities are the dancing in and out 
of the houses (like threading a needle, going 
in at the front door and coming out of the 
back) ; and that which is now dying out, but 
which till lately was observed, of hospitality 
being offered, which the dancers were ex- 
pected to eat dancing, without any stop. 
The former is, probably, a mere result of the 
clannish and independent spirit of the old 
Cornish, no man being allowed to shut his 
door against the dancers of his clan. The 
other, a mere result of the hospitality to the 
clan, which could not be too freely used, and 
so the dancers were compelled not to stop 
while consuming the viands offered. 


May Day: Moldekin of the 
Thirteenth Century, 


—_——. 


SIE choosing of the May Queen was 
} one of the most idyllic and pic- 
turesque of our old English cus- 
toms. But it is not in its poetic 
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aspect alone that we wish to regard it. 
Although we may not share the ecstasy in 
which Washington Irving indulged at the first 
sight of an English Maypole, by the banks of 
the Dee, beside the quaint old bridge which 
spans the stream at Chester, few can look 
back upon a custom, so fondly cherished by 
our forefathers, without interest. That May 
Day has been set apart, from the far-distant 
period when the mystic circles of Stonehenge 
were piled, is beyond question. It was con- 
nected with one of the first steps in dawning 
civilization, the domestication of the cow; 
being marked by an annual sacrifice, to secure 
the well-being of the herds before they were 
driven out to the summer pasture. 

Brand, in his Popular Antiquities (Ellis’s 
ed., vol. i. p. 245), throws great light upon 
the origin of the Maypole. Speaking of the 
May-day gatherings, and quoting from an old 
pamphlet, he says :— 

The column of May (whence our Maypole) was 
the great standard of justice in the Ey-commons or 
fields of May. Here it was that the people, if they 
saw cause, deposed or punished their governors, their 
barons, and their kings. 


After the Conquest, the May games were 
continued as a national festivity, and archery 
meetings appear to have taken the place of the 
ancient open-air courts. But the most interest- 
ing circumstance connected with them, as the 
years roll on, is their evident association 
with the first successful struggle for English 
freedom, when the confederated barons 
wrested the Great Charter from the worth- 
less John. 

Green, in his Short Aistory of the English 
People, and Sharon Turner, both agree that 
the poisoning of Fitzwalter’s daughter by King 
John was the spark which kindled into flame 
the ever-deepening hatred of the nation, and 
changed despair to resistance. 

Whether we accept or reject the legendary 
story which links the heroic girl with the bold 
outlaw of Sherwood, we find her undoubtedly 
personified by the rural May Queen, the Maid 
Marian of the morris-dancers of the Middle 
Ages, the delight and darling of the people, 
alike in borough market-place, and village- 
green. Wherever the Maypole reared its 
garlanded head, Maid Marian was crowned 
beneath it. Churchwardens’ accounts and 
chamberlains’ books, up to the time of 





Henry VIIL., afford unquestionable proof of 
this, in the curious entries they contain of 
expenses incurred for the dresses of Maid 
Marian and her companions. 

The details of the morris-dance have not 
been handed down to us; but in the absence 
of a full description, we have numberless 
allusions among the old writers of that period. 
From these we gather that it was a kind of 
sword-dance and rustic opera combined. 
The rude drama thus enacted by clowns and 
villagers formed the groundwork of many an 
after-play and poem, in which the murdered 
girl appears as the well-known Malkin, or 
Maid Marian, the May Queen, the forest 
mistress of Robin Hood, showing how fondly 
the memories of that stirring time were 
cherished by the masses, and with what 
faithful devotion the “ vast multitudes who 
followed the barons to Runnymede per- 
petuated the remembrance of their leaders’ 
wrongs, and kept alive the watchfires of 
liberty, as year by year the May Day greet- 
ing was repeated, ‘ Remember the poor May 
lady.’” 

i well the charge has been handed 
down through the long line of generations, 
which link the bows and bills of Runnymede 
with the England of to-day! We hear it yet 
from the lips of country children, on the 
May Day morning, in the nooks and corners 
round classic Cambridge, whose long-for- 
gotten castle was a favourite residence of 
King John. ; 

But setting legend and romance aside, 
let us ask of history if any ties really existed 
between the noble leader in the first success- 
ful struggle for English liberty, the local May 
Day gatherings, and the Forest outlaws. 

HenryII.had broken the power of the Saxon 
party, if so it could be called. He had de- 
stroyed their retreat, when he levelled with the 
ground the Saxon stronghold of Hunter’sdune, 
in the midst of the vast forests by the Ouse 
and the Nene, where the red-deer roamed at 
will, and the wild-fowl dived in the reedy 
lakes of Whittlesea and Ramsey meres. In 
Saxon days the command of this castle, 
being a place of importance, was given by 
appointment. Siward held it at the Con- 
quest ; Waltheof, his son, retained it as an 
hereditary possession, when he came to terms 
with the Norman William, after the surrender 
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of the Castle of York. For Waltheof had 
won the respect and admiration of his 
antagonists by his gallant defence of the 
northern fortress. William gave him his 
niece Judith in marriage, and restored to 
him both his earldoms, Huntingdon and 
Northumberland. According to Orderic, 
Waltheof was afterwards involved in the 
conspiracy of the Norman Earls of Hereford 
and Norfolk. Although refusing to join 
them, he was sworn to secrecy; but his 
perfidious wife betrayed his knowledge of 
the enterprise. Even his Norman judges 
were divided in opinion. Lanfranc made 
many efforts to save him ; but after a year’s 
imprisonment he was condemned and 
executed, in the grey of the next morning, 
for fear of rescue by the citizens, should his 
doom be known. The common people 
mourned him, as the victim of woman’s 
treachery and Norman injustice, and revered 
his memory as that of a martyr. 

The hand of his faithless wife was promised 
by William to one of his Norman followers, 
Simon St. Liz, or Luce, or Lucy, for the name 
is variously spelt. But Judith refused to 
marry the deformed soldier. To punish her, 
the king gave him instead Matilda, the eldest 
daughter of Waltheof, and invested her with 
both her father’s earldoms. Simon de St. Liz 
thus became Earl of Huntingdon, but dying 
in the beginning of the reign of Henry I., his 
widow was married to David, brother to the 
king of Scotland, who in her right inherited 
the possessions of Waltheof, and was made 
Earl of Huntingdon and Northumberland. 
He succeeded his brother on the throne of 
Scotland. Waltheof’s daughter had two sons, 
young Simon de St. Liz by her first husband, 
and Henry, Prince of Scotland, by her second. 
On Stephen’s accession, Prince Henry was 
first admitted to the earldom of Huntingdon, 
but when his father took up the cause of his 
niece Matilda, Stephen restored the earldom 
to young Simon de St. Liz, whose name is 
appended to Stephen’s charter. He must 
have had actual possession of his boyhood’s 
home at the battle of the Standard in 1141. 
For one of the conditions of the peace, which 
was at length concluded between Stephen and 
David, insisted upon Prince Henry’s claim to 
the earldoms of Huntingdon and Northum- 
berland by maternal right. But it appears 


that his half-brother still held the Castle of 
Huntingdon secure from kingly interference, 
behind its moat and wall, until Henry Plan- 
tagenet assumed the English crown in 1154. 
Finding it a retreat for the disaffected, he 
demolished it utterly, and outlawed St. Liz. 
The earldom was restored to the Prince of 
Scotland, and became a fertile cause of dis- 
pute between the English and Scottish kings; 
whilst the elder of Waltheof’s grandsons took 
refuge in the greenwood with his bow and 
hounds, as his faithful lieges have portrayed 
him on their municipal shield. The castle 
was destroyed after 1154. The borough of 
Huntingdon was incorporated in 1206. In 
so short a space of time neither Waltheof nor 
his grandson could have been forgotten. The 
demolition of the castle was within the re- 
collection of the Huntingdon borsholder or 
borough elder. Were the burgesses of Hunt- 
ingdon likely to be misled when they called 
the rightful heir of the earldom, the outlaw 
Robin Hood? 

Their attachment to the descendants of 
Waltheof is proved by this device adopted 
for their arms and seal. 

The mother of Robert Fitzwalter was 
Maude de St. Liz, of the family of the Earls 
of Huntingdon. She must have been the 
sister of the younger Simon, and the grand- 
daughter of Waltheof. 

Can we doubt that the fearless leader of 
the Barons’ army, like Simon de Montfort, in 
the following generation, inherited his love 
for his country from his Saxon mother? Such 
is the light which genealogy can often shed 
on tradition. Certainly it goes far to esta- 
blish the much discredited epitaph, which 
marks the spot where 


They buried bold Robin Hood, 
Near to the fair Kirkleas— 


a Cistercian nunnery near Dewsbury, where 
the grave of the famous outlaw is still shewn. 
The epitaph calls him Earl of Huntingdon, 
and gives 24 Kal Dekembris, 1247, for the 
date of his death. All accounts agree that 
Robin Hood combined a championship for 
the cause of the old national independence 
with deer-shooting and robbery, and a chival- 
rous defence of womanhood. He is first 
mentioned by the Scottish historian Fordun, 
who wrote in the fourteenth century, and he 
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was as well known in Scotland as in England, 
a fact which does not discredit the suppo- 
sition that Robin Hood was a nephew by 
the half-blood of Prince Henry. We thus 
find that Robert Fitzwalter and the outlawed 
heir of St. Liz were cousins, the descendants 
of the much-loved Waltheof, the last Saxon 
earl. 

Waltheot’s Saxon household was never dis- 
persed. The deformed St. Liz ruled over 
it but a short time. In the hands of David 
le Scot, whose brother’s Court was the con- 
stant refuge of the Saxons, the strong for- 
tress of Edward the elder would become a 
ready retreat for the fugitives. In the hands 
of Waltheof’s own grandson, we can well 
believe that it became a rendezvous for the 
faithful few who still cherished the good old 
cause of the people’s freedom. Every other 
castle in England had been given to William’s 
Norman followers, who, afraid to trust the 
conquered natives, surrounded themselves 
with their own retainers. Huntingdon alone 
remained Saxon in heart. The description 
of the misery of the common people during 
Stephen’s distracted reign, given in the Saxon 
Chronicle, shows us the Saxon busbandmen 
fleeing from the neighbourhood of the castles, 
and building for themselves miserable hovels 
_ against the walls of the churches. The very 
contrast would endear the descendants of 
Waltheof still more. The destruction of 
Huntingdon Castle by Henry II., the set- 
ting aside the just claims of the second Simon 
de St. Liz, might well rouse the indignation 
of the townsfolk of Huntingdon. There was 
nothing for them to gain, but rather some- 
thing to risk, in calling Robin Hood their 
outlawed earl, and choosing to portray him 
as such on the arms and seal of their cor- 
poration. If they were right, the life story 
of the outlaw gains an added interest. In 
any case we find that both Robin Hood and 
Robert Fitzwalter were alike devoted to the 
good old cause of national independence. 
More than this, both were alike remarkable 
for personal prowess worthy the descendants 
of the dauntless Waltheof; who, when the 
besieging Normans forced the gates of York, 
rushed sword in hand to meet the entering 
host, slaying Norman after Norman with his 
own hand until overborne by weariness and 
numbers. Of Robin Hood’s daring, who 





need speak? If the same blood were not 
flowing in Fitzwalter’s veins, the same spirit 
animated him. At the tournament which 
took place in the presence of the French and 
English kings, during the truce in 1213, he 
entered the lists in disguise, having fled from 
England rather than place his young son as 
an hostage in John’s hands. At the first 
course, man and horse went down before 
him ; making the English sovereign swear, 
** By God's tooth, he is a king indeed who 
hath such a soldier in his train.” 

The involuntary praise was heard by friends, 
who seized the chance to restore Fitzwalter 
to the tyrant’s favour. He was recalled to 
England, but the reconciliation was of short 
duration. It was probably during this inter- 
val that King John made acquaintance with 
Fitzwalter’s daughter. She is twice mentioned 
by Collins, in his Zuglish Peerage—once as 
Alice Fitzwalter, once as Maud. Probably 
she was called by both names. It was no 
unusual thing for ladies to assume the name 
of Matilda. In her case it was a family 
name, her grandmother and great-grand- 
mother having borne it. Her exceeding 
beauty attracted the king. The interdict was 
just removed: the nation was outraged by 
John’s renunciation of his crown to the Papal 
nuncio. Stephen Langton, the English born 
but French taught Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, had alone dared to brave the resent- 
ment of Church and Court by solemnly pro- 
testing against the infamous compact. 

Backed by the power of the Pope, in the 
May of 1213, John’s tyranny reached its 
climax. The highest nobles in the land were 
powerless to protect wives or daughters from 
his deadliest insults. Although we cannot 
ascertain the exact date of Alice Maud Fitz- 
walter’s death, it most likely followed quickly 
upon her father’s disgrace ; for before the end 
of the year Fitzwalter was again charged 
with disloyalty, his baronial home at Dun- 
mow razed to the ground, whilst he “ must 
to the greenwood go—” 


Alone, 2 banished man. 


Most probably the fair girl fled from the 
ruthless devastators to the shelter of the 
sanctuary, for she died in the Priory of Little 
Dunmow, founded by her great-grandmother, 
Juga, the sister of Baynard, whose forfeited 
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honours had descended to her father, Fitz- 
walter. 

Under these circumstances, the incident 
narrated in the old black-letter plays of 1601 
seems most natural; that she should receive 
a letter, by the hands of Robin Hood’s most 
trusty follower, Little John, or, as the older 
balladscall him, Liell,—z.e., Leal John, charg- 
ing her to escape to the greenwood in the 
disguise of “Maid Marian,” to which she 
answers— 

I am contented, reade on little John, 
Henceforth let me be named Maid Marian. 

Douce, who considers the character of 
Maid Marian a dramatic fiction, superadded 
to the historic accounts of Robin Hood, tells 
us there is no historic proof of such a person 
ever having existed in Sherwood Forest at 
all. Certainly, Alice Maud Fitzwalter never 
arrived there, or she would have been safe 
from her kingly persecutor. But she might 
also have travelled in the disguise of ‘‘ Maid 
Marian,” the name of the shepherdess in the 
old French May Day drama of the eleventh 
century, when her father-first fled -with his 
wife and children to France. The Fitz- 
walters journeyed from Dunmow to the 
Scottish Court, and thence to France. The 


cousins on both sides the Border may have 
been equally ready to protect and assist the 


fugitives. All we know is, that they reached 

their destination in safety. During those 

long cross-country rides, Fitzwalter’s child 

might have been remarked by the country 

people as— 

Robin’s mistress dear, his loved Marian, 

The sovereign of the woods, chief lady of the games ; 

Her — tucked to the knee, and dainty braided 
air, 

With bow and quiver arm’d. 

King John became enraged by continual 
defeat, and had her poisoned at Dunmow 
Priory. The ancient chronicle kept by the 
religieuse there, has preserved her story. A 
grey altar tomb, in the south wall of Little 
Dunmow Church, is still pointed out as her 
burial-place. The alabaster figure of the 
lady is richly habited, and the hands are 
clasped in prayer. The effigy is supposed 
to have been originally painted—the fingers 
still show traces of red colour; which 
tradition asserts to be indicative of the effect 
of the poison given by King John. 


Few could look upon that silent matble 
now, unmoved, and remember how, in dying, 
she sent the voiceless message round the 
land, making it felt, not heard—that it is 
better to die than yield to wrong. Can we 
wonder at the devotion with which her 
memory was cherished — the Moldekin 
Malkin of the country side — the Alice of 
Stephen Langton’s impassioned ballad—the 
sainted lily. We have but a few snatches 
quoted in an allegorical sense, in a sermon of 
his own, preserved in a MS. in the Duke of 
Norfolk’s library. But the play upon the name 
Alice, so obvious in the old Norman French of 
the stanza, could only apply to Fitzwalter’s 
daughter,— 


Ceste est la bele Aliz, 
Ceste est la flur, ceste est la lis, 


We find it translated in Thompson’s Zssay 
on Magna Charta thus,— 


This, this is Alice fair to see, 
The flower, the lily, this is she. 


Again, we must bear in mind her Saxon 
grandmother. She was a Liz, a descendant 
of Waltheof—a Liz, therefore a lily, there- 
fore Aliz. And perhaps this is the real 
explanation of the variations in her name. 
Such plays upon words were common in the 
thirteenth century, when Norman and Saxon 
were both in use. We need only instance 
Edward I.’s angry jest, when Bigod, Earl of 
Norfolk, refused to serve in the French wars. 
“ By God, Sir Earl, you shall either go or 
hang.” To which Bigod answered: “ By 
God, Sir King, I will neither go nor 
hang.” 

We have one more verse of Stephen Lang- 
ton’s to consider, which seems to show the 
shadow of the reason why the fair Aliz was 
ever after associated with the wreath and the 
May garland :— 

Bele Aliz matin leva, 
Sur cors vesti et paru. 
Enz un verger s’en entra, 
Cink fleurettes y’ trouva 
Un chapelet fit en a, 

De Rose flurie. 


Pur Deu trahez vous en a la, 
Vus ki ne amez mie, 


Fair Alice arose in the morning ; 

She put on her vest, and made her ready, 
Then she went into her bower, 

And found there five flowerets, 
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Which she made into a chaplet 
With the blooming rose. 

And. you will betray God herein, 
If you do not love me (Alice). 

We have the poet’s own authority for 
giving an allegorical interpretation to his 
verses. The chaplet she entwined with the 
blooming rose (the national symbol) tells us, 
in language which would seem much plainer 
to his hearers than it does to us, that her 
cause was the cause of England, and gives 
point to the fervent rejoinder— 

You will betray God herein, 
If you do not love me. 

Symbolism was the language of the age. 
The Crusades were making a science of 
heraldry. Commemoration by pageantry 
was understood by all. 

Matthew of Westminster tells us that 
Runnymede was an ancient trysting-place, 
where treaties concerning the peace of the 
kingdom had been made in former times. If 
so it was undoubtedly one of the Ey-commons 
or fields of Maii, of which we have spoken. 
The Barons’ army must have assembled on 
or about the 1st of May. They wasted a 
fortnight before the walls of Northampton 
Castle, which proved too strong for them, and 
then marched to London. 


The gates of the city were opened to the 
confederates on the 17th of May, 1215. 

It could not have been accident, but very 
significant design, which led Fitzwalter to 
choose May Day for raising the standard of 


“God and the Holy Church.” ‘The gather- 
ings around the Maypole, the crowds flock- 
ing to the greenwood for garlands and boughs, 
the archers mustering at the butts, cloaked 
his movements. 

After the memorable signing of Magna 
Charta, in the following June, the Barons’ 
followers returned to their homes. 

Readers of history know well the nature 
of the struggle which ensued. Again and 
again the “good old cause” was trampled 
under foot, and Englishmen still witnessed 

Right for ever on the scaffold, 
Wrong for ever on the throne. 

Twice Fitzwalter languished in prison, 
while Stephen Langton was suspended by 
Pope Innocent ; but the broken lily was 
enshrined in the nation’s heart, and during 
those dark years the Moldekin became the 


May Queen of England, a watchword and a 
remembrancer throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. 

The political significance of the morris- 
dance is proved by the rigour with which it 
was at first suppressed. 

At the Synod of Worcester, in 1240, strict 
commandment was given to put down the 
game of May Day king and queen. This was 
seven years before the death of Robin Hood. 
‘There was also in Skene’s Regiam Mayestatem 
another curious old law notifying— 

Gif anie provest, baillie, counsell, or communitie 
chuse Robert Hude, litell John, Abbat of Unreason, 
queens of Maii: the chusers sall tyne their friedome 
for five zeares, and sall bee punished at the king’s will, 
and the accepter of sick ane office sall be banished 
furthe of the realme. 


Under “pecuniall crimes” it is again 
enacted— 

All persons quha a landwort or within burgh 
chuses Robert Hude, sall pay ten pounds, and sall 
be warded induring the king’s pleasure. 

Bold was the Englishman who devised so 
daring a scheme to perpetuate the memories 
of that May of 1215. 

Eight dancers in masquerade, with black- 
ened faces (hence their name of Moorish, or 
morris, dancers), with swords in their hands 
and bells on their feet, a Maid Marian, and 
a fool, were all that were required for the 
rustic pageant. 

Who but Robin Hood himself first carica- 
tured the infamous Lackland, in a fool’s garb, 
with the foot-cloth of royalty, but without its 
crown? A stinging satire! What had John 
done with the Englishcrown? Its surrender 
to the Pope, solemnly protested against by 
Stephen Langton, in the May. of 1213, was 
that to be forgotten ? 

The farce opened with the fool courting 
Maid Marian, with the ladle in his hand. 
The ladle was an essential item in May Day 
pageantry from the days of Druidic sacri- 
fice, when the May Day feast consisted of a 
cake, baked in the ashes of the sacrificial 
or bone fire, and a well-filled milking-pail. 
The contents of the latter are spoken of as 


custard or syllabub in England; a kind of 


caudle made with milk and meal in Scotland 
and Ireland. This circumstance, added to 
the description in Langton’s ballad of the fair 
Aliz rising in the morning to twine her wreath 
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of the five flowerets, seems to suggest the idea 
that the poison was given to Fitzwalter’s 
daughter in the May Day custard amid the 
festivities of the previous year. 

Tradition asserts that John conveyed the 
poison to her in an egg. This fact is men- 
tioned in Collins’s Peerage. ‘The name of 
Jack-pudding, ordinarily bestowed upon the 
fool, tends to confirm this supposition. The 
pantomime of war, with clashing of swords, 
succeeded, and the fool was driven back. 
The first dancers personated Robin Hood 
and his men, or else they were really the out- 
laws of Sherwood. 

Certain it is, from this period the May Day 
customs received a fresh bias. A new picture 
was fitted into the old frame. 

In Robin Hood’s name and during his life- 
time this sword-dance was introduced, and, 
in spite of the heavy pains and penalties 
already cited, was kept up with an enthusiasm 
which could not be extinguished. 

For centuries after the second disforesting 
of Huntingdonshire by Edward I., the playing 
a Maid Marian was the favourite national 
diversion. Not only no May Day, or Robin 
Hood’s day, as it was as frequently called, 
but no bride ale, Whitsun ale, or yuletide 
gathering, could be suffered to pass without 
it. There are traces of many variations and 
additions. Some have thought the king was 
exchanged for the hobby-horse, who appears 
to have used the regal foot-cloth, and to have 
carried the ladle in his mouth. As the sig- 
nificance of the rude and sarcastic pantomime 
was weakened with the lapse of time, some 
confusion in the parts assigned to the different 
characters may have crept in, until it was 
finally degraded to the low buffoonery of the 
clown : 


Tossed out to wither like unsightly weeds, 
From the world’s garden banished. 


We of the nineteenth century, who have 
seen how the caustic pen could shake a 
throne, can understand how great an influence 
the originator of this graphic pageant exerted, 
and recognize in him a true champion of the 
good old cause. If we cannot positively 
say this was the work of Robin Hood, we 
must admit it was in his name the work was 
accomplished. 

E. S. 


May: Oak-zpple Day. 


By C. H. CROWDER. 


PAAVING read _ several interesting 
paragraphs in THE ANTIQUARY on 
garlands and May Day customs, 
perhaps a few recollections of my 

own, concerning festivities and observances 
which, common enough in my school-days, 
have died, or are rapidly dying out, may 
prove of interest to some of your readers. 
Forty years ago, the 29th of May, “ Royal 
Oak Day,” was a famous anniversary amongst 
schoolboys, and boys of even larger growth. 
In my boyish recollections the royal anniver- 
sary and fine sunny weather are inseparably 
connected. Weeks before the momentous day 
came round, the country for many miles was 
ravaged by keen birds’-nesters (the cruelty 
was then little thought of), intent on gather- 
ing a store of all descriptions of birds’ eggs 
wherewith to decorate the garlands on the 
29th. Pliant mothers and good-natured 
cooks were wheedled into “ blowing” instead 
of breaking the eggs with which puddings, 
&c., were prepared: the said “ blowing” being 
performed by perforating the egg at each end, 


then applying the mouth to one orifice, and 
so driving the contents out at the other, leav- 


ing the shell practically entire. Not a very 
cleanly process, certainly, but the times were 
less fastidious than now, and this, as well as 
the ruthless cruelty of robbing nests, was un- 
heeded by enthusiastic schoolboys or their 
abettors. At length the longed-for morning 
dawned, generally bright and sunny, as ever 
sung of by the poets. Every lad, and many 
men with laddish hearts, wore a sprig of oak 
in their hats or caps ; every horse’s head was 
decorated with the same natural greenery ; 
the coaches, especially the royal mails, were 
profusely “oaked ;’ and most of the inns 
and many private dwellings would show the 
royal emblem. Happy the boy who could 
have the oak in his cap glorified by gilding, 
and hapless the lad who through forgetfulness 
or indifference failed to sport his oak : sooner 
or later in the day, a rotten egg or other ob- 
jectionable missile would be an unpleasant 
reminder. The garlands were prepared 
over-night with great care, and in some 
cases with good taste. Birds’ eggs of every 
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shape and hue, from the tiny tom-tits to the 
comparatively gigantic duck’s egg, being 
strung like many coloured beads on a thread, 
here and there a gilded hen’s egg shining 
like a golden nugget, interwoven and inter- 
spersed with the sweetest flowers of May 
(collected from sympathizing friends), and 
with odds and ends of gaudily coloured 
ribbon, the whole wound.around and pendent 
from two hoops, a small one within a larger, 
formed an exceedingly pretty object. A 
strong cord was stretched across the 
street from the upper windows, the gar- 
land hanging in the centre sufficiently lofty 
to allow coaches or high-tilted waggons to 
pass under, as also to escape damage from 
stones or other missiles hurled by rival gar- 
land owners, for there was strong rivalry in 
the town of which I write in the matter of 
garlands, as well as in things of greater im- 
port. The “up-town” display was jealous 
of the “down-town,” and vice versé, a 
jealousy which now and then culminated in 
stone-throwing and fisticuffs, stimulated by 
blasts from cows’-horns, bellowing defiance 
from either contending party. Well do I 
remember the punishment after a day’s horn- 
blowing, the angle of each jaw just beneath 
the ears aching with what from other causes 
would have been considered an intolerable 
ache, but which under the passing excite- 
ment was borne with wonderful equanimity. 
Policemen were unknown in those days, the 
majesty of the law being represented by a 
burgess constable, with two or three sub- 
constables of the Charley order. The superior 
officer was a man of some standing in the 
town, rotund of person, and to the juveniles 
of awe-inspiring aspect. I recollect mentally 
applying to him the lines from Shakspeare’s 
Seven Ages, which had recently been a school 
lesson— 

And then the justice, 

In fair round belly, with good capon lined, 

With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 
All except the beard fitted him admirably. 
My boyish perspicuity being too immature to 
know the wide gulf ’twixt a justice of the 


peace and a burgess constable. Notwith- 


standing our awe, it was our delight to vex 
him, our youthful agility being more than a 
match for his dignified though ponderous 
style of progression. He had a horror of 


horn-blowing, and well we knew it: and he 
being equally obnoxious to the rival garland 
factions, these after saluting every garland in 
the town, uniting their forces for once to 
annoy the common enemy, would assemble 
within ear-shot of his residence and blow a 
mighty and terrible blast, loud enough 
(almost) to raze the walls of another Jericho. 
This usually brought him from his lair 
breathing threatening and slaughter, when, 
of course, a general stampede of his tor- 
menters would take place. When evening 
arrived the garlands were taken down, and 
what was called ‘‘smash egg” commenced. 
The eggs were unstrung, laid upon the 
ground in a row of five or six at once, one 
of the merry-makers was then blind-folded, 
armed with a stick, and after a mystifying 
twirl round, sent off to smash the eggs if he 
could. Some would by mere accident walk 
straight to the spot and demolish the whole 
lot, whilst others would wander far wide of 
the mark, and strike the ground at the very 
opposite point of the compass to where the 
quarry lay, causing of course much fun and 
merriment to the on-lookers. Next morning 
not a garland would be seen, the only me- 
mento of the 29th of May being the aching 
jaws of many a school lad in the town. 


Ceeey 


Che Earliest Fndustrial 
Census. 
By G. Pages BEVAN, F.G.S. 







a) HE exigencies of continually increas- 
| ing population have imposed upon 
all civilized countries the necessity 
of a fixed period for taking the 
census, commencing from the time when 
David first numbered the men of Israel and 
Judah. It is only of late years, however, 
that the rapid development of modern indus- 
trial life, with its ever-changing phases, and 
the momentum with which it forces its resist- 
less way into all matters, political, com- 
mercial, and social, has made it incumbent 
upon the authorities to take a special indus- 
trial census, as a supplement to that of the 
general body of the people. England, France, 
Germany, and America, have long felt this 
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necessity, and have acted upon it with different 
degrees of perfection and minuteness, the last 
two countries especially looking upon the 
matter as one of great importance. It is to 
France that we are indebted for having given 
us the first industrial census on record—viz., 
that of 1292, presented to us through the re- 
searches of M. Fagniez. Not only is this list 
interesting in an antiquarian point of view, 
but it throws much light upon the industrial 
condition of France (and, indeed of all civil- 
ized countries) of that early period. 

Paris then, as now, occupied a leading 
position in trade, and particularly in the 
manufacturing trades associated with handi- 
craft. In the thirteenth century, machinery 
did not enter much into the calculations of an 
artisan, and, if it did, was of such a rude 
kind, as scarcely to deserve the appellation ; 
and thus we have, in the census of operatives 
whose names were found in the lists prepared 
for taxation purposes, both in 1292, and, a 
few years later on, in 1300, an excellent sketch 
of the crafts which mostly prevailed in those 
days. Geraud, a writer who was interested 
in these subjects, estimated the number of 
artisans in Paris, exercising a special calling 
in 1292, at 4,159: but the list of 1300 in- 
creased them to the amount of 5,844. In 
those eight years, the working population of 
a city like Paris would naturally have in- 
creased somewhat; but we must not look too 
closely into any discrepancy of numbers, for 
even in these days, with the assistance of a 
large staff of practised experts, it is a most 
difficult thing to issue a correct census table. 

The textiles and clothing trades figure 
pretty conspicuously in these early Paris 
lists of 1292 and 1300, which, for the pur- 
poses of this article, we may consider iden- 
tical. They include cloth dressers (afeteeurs 
de toiles) and ampolieeurs, whom Geraud be- 
lieved to be in some way connected with 
polishing, but who were really workmen who 
stretched the cloth upon the poles. There 
were also calenderers ; women hecklers of 
flax and hemp (cerenceresses); felt dressers, and 
spinners, the material of whose work is not 
specified, though subsequently two spinners 
of wool and thirty-six of silk are mentioned ; 
teazlers of cloth, both men and women, whose 
duty it was to raise the pile ; bobbin makers ; 
carders (pigneresses) of textile materials ; cloth 


shearers (vetondeeurs), so as to give it the 
desired gloss ; yarn twisters, who probably 
acted the parts of our doubling and roving 
machines, so as to furnish the proper tenacity 
for the weaving operations; silk winders ; 

linen weavers (¢eliers or toiliers); cloth fullers, 
and one velvet maker. The textile dyers 
included thirty-three general dyers, three of 
silk ; one maker of azure blue ; and one of a 
peculiar colour called /uei/, thus alluded to 
in an old gild charter: “L’en ne pourra 
faire draps tains (teints) en moulée en fueil 
ne on fostet.” Although, of course, this list 
of textile workers does not embrace those 
living in the country (and, doubtless, a great 
deal of the wool, flax, and silk, was prepared 
there, cotton being unknown in those days), 
it furnishes a curious contrast with the vast 
array of operatives and mill-hands which now 
find occupation in France under this head. 
Of all the textile employés in Paris, the 
spinners were the most important, there 
having been no less than four distinct gilds 
or corporations—viz., the female spinners of 
wool, with whom were united the women 
carders ; the hemp and flax spinners ; the silk 
spinners, who spun with large spindles, and 
those who used smaller ones. It seems 
curious why there should have been two dis- 
tinct sets of workers in the latter category : 
but the fact was, that the first of these two 
( jillaresses a grand fusereaux) undertook also 
the operations of reeling, spinning, doubling, 
and roving, and were presumably a more im- 
portant and responsible body of workwomen. 

The raw material, however, being very valta- 
ble, the f//aresses could not always resist the 
temptation of selling it, when it was delivered 
to them by the merchants ; and heavy penal- 
ties were enacted against any who bought 
silk from other than the proper merchants, 
and also against the spinners who sold it or 
pledged it, whilst in their possession: “ Que 
aucun ou aucune ne soit si hardis d’aller 
acheter soye et de changer soye por soye en 
maison de personne ne a personne qui file 
soye. 

Tier was a greater variety of trades and 
handicrafts in articles of dress, for even 
in those early days the name of Paris was 
synonymous with /wxe, fashion, and all that 
was excellent in taste. The list of 1300 in- 
cludes two makers of aiguillettes, by which we 
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understand shoulder-knots or tags ; but the 
Old Red Book of Chatelet, a hundred years 
later, increases this number to twenty-six—a 
remarkable rise in a detail of costume, which 
must have been so limited. A like discre- 
pancy is shown in the makers of aumoniers, or 
ecclesiastical charity-bags, who are put down 
as 3 in the census of 1300, but of whom 124 
are mentioned as plying their trades at the 
end of the century. Embroiderers, in like 
manner, mounted up from 23 to 129 in 1319. 
The hatters, or head-dress makers, were rather 
numerous, and included felt hatters, pearl 
head-dress makers and chapeliers de soie, who 
wove the silk veils known as couvre-chefs 
(kerchiefs ?). There were three other corpora- 
tions engaged in working head-dresses, not 
mentioned in the census of 1300—viz., in 
flowers, peacock feathers, and sea-birds’ 
feathers. Besides these, there were hood- 
makers, chauciers, or sock makers, coute-poin- 
tiers or makers of coverlets, and crepiniéres, 
who appear to have been workers in a kind 
of trimming. Quicherat, in his History of 
Costume, tells us that the crepiniéres made a 
sort of head-dress in silk and thread, while 
other branches of this trade furnished fringes 
for pillow-cases and the decorations of altars. 
The ribbon makers (dorelotiers), the cloth- 
sellers, and the mercers, furnished a strong 
contingent to the commercial ranks, and 
their articles of shopkeeping contributed one 
of the greatest attractions to the visitors to 
Paris, who, then as now, came from all 
quarters of the globe. 

Et reviennent de toz pais 

Les bons marcheans a Paris 

Por la mercerie achater. 

Jean Jandun, who wrote the Z/oge de Paris, 
in 1323, gives a most graphic description of 
the display of goods in the shape of clothes, 
fans, silks and stuffs, which were exposed for 
sale on the ground floor of the shops, while 
the story above was devoted to the lighter 
object de /uxe, such as toilet details, ivory 
pins, head-gear, girdles, gloves, &c. That 
the trade was a lucrative one, is evident 
from the fact, that the heaviest assessment 
was made on this class of shop, varying from 
30 to 150 livres. It is worth while noticing, 
that though makers of woollen, silk, and 
lace goods were somewhat numerous, those 
of linen were very few, Only eight in number, 


which seems to imply that the linen trade 
was comparatively little known in those days, 
and that the material was not much used. 
Allusion has already been made to the hat- 
ters; but we must not omit to mention the 
morteliers (from whom perhaps our slang 
university term of “ mortar-boards” has been 
derived), a rather powerful and important 
craft, who gave their name to the Rue de 
Mortellerie. There were also no less than 
five makers of hats from peacocks’ feathers. 
The furriers, of whom there were 350, 
formed one of the most powerful trades-gilds 
of the time ; and we also find, that the old 
clothes men flourished at that period, under 
the significant title of rafreschisseeurs, or reno- 
vators of old garments. ‘Tailors, who num- 
bered 160, occupied an important position in 
the clothing trades, although the profession 
was very much divided into specialities, 
there being, besides tailors proper, corpora- 
tions of doublet makers, braces makers, 
shoulder-knot makers, &c. The tailors were 
at that time under several peculiar rules and 
laws. The customer always found the cloth, 
and the tailor’s province was merely to cut 
the garment ; and if he did not do this pro- 
perly, he was liable to a fine from his gild 
and the cost of the damage done to the cloth. 
A paper pattern was first of all taken of the 
intended suit, and this pattern was kept by 
the corporation as evidence in case of any 
complaint, either of misfit, or of not using up 
all the cloth, which was considered a point of 
great heinousness. This, however, was not 
limited to France, for we find the same cus- 
tom prevalent also in England in early days, 
as shown by the following : 

Memorandum: That John Rowter received iiii 
yerdes of brod cloth blew to make Master Robert Ry- 
don a gownne, upoun the wheeche, the sayde Master 
Robert complayned of lacking of his clothe. And ther 
wasse dewly proved iii quarteris of brod’clothe convayed 
in pieces, as hit apereth by patrons of blacke paper in 
our comen kofer of record, at any tyme redy to 
shew. 

In royal establishments, and great houses 
generally, the tailor was a regular servant, 
receiving wages and wearing a livery; and 
indeed, in the king’s palace was a complete 
tailor’s shop, just as the ladies of the house- 
holds kept their dressmakers and seams- 
tresses. Notwithstanding the rather strict 
division of labour amongst the different 
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branches of the trade, there was always an 
attempt being made by the tailors to extend 
their séier into these branches, and in the 
case of the doublet makers, or pourpointiers, 
this encroachment was successful in 1358, 
up to which time the latter had a monopoly. 
But the fact was, that the wearing of doublets 
became so universal that the pourpointiers 
could not supply them fast enough, and the 
Provost of Paris therefore gave judgment to 
the effect that there was work enough for the 
two corporations, and that the tailors might 
henceforth make them as well as the doudle- 
tiers. The only difficulty was, that the tailors 
were obliged to make them to measure, 
while the others were allowed to sell them 
ready made. The draaliers were makers of 
braces (brace, femoralia), a light pair of 
drawers kept over the hips by a shoulder- 
strap (4raa/), presently to become the modern 
braces. Six of them are mentioned as 
plying their trade, in the census table. As- 
sociated with the cloth trade was the im- 
portant gild of dyers, who numbered thirty- 
six, and who were under very strict regulations 
respecting the dyes which they used. The 
dyeing materials then in vogue were the 
woad (/satis tinctoria), cochineal, madder, 
dyer’s weed (Reseda luteola),brazil and indigo. 
A dye-stuff named moulée, made of elder-bark, 
iron filings, and cutlery dust, was considered 
too corrosive, and was forbidden to be em- 
ployed, though the colour that it yielded, 
made it in favour with purchasers, if they 
could use it without getting into trouble. 
Richard le Macon was summoned for having 
a cloth dyed in moulée, but was let off on 
pleading that he had it for his own use, and 
not for sale. Two dyers were prosecuted 
for having dyed fourteen pieces of cloth in 
moulée, and they called as their witness, Peter 
Waropel, the treasurer of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, to prove that it was done by his 
orders. There was only one corporation of 
dyers in Paris, who dyed wool and cloth, but 
they never meddled with silk, the dyeing of 
which was carried on by the mercers. But 
there was always a kind of feud going on 
between the dyers and the cloth weavers, 
the latter of whom asserted that they pos- 
sessed the right of dyeing in woad, although 
this office was limited to two of their number ; 
and when one of these two died, the Provost 


of Paris appointed his successor out of the 
same body. ‘The dyers, on their part, denied 
this right, and spoke of it as a kind of plural- 
ism which was inconsistent. Finding, how- 
ever, that the cloth-weaving fraternity was 
too strong for them, they tried to get the 
weaving corporation thrown open to dyers, 
arguing that as the weavers were allowed to 
practise both trades, they (the dyers) should 
have the same privileges. Much ill-feeling 
was caused by this undefined limitation of 
trade practices, and in 1277 the dyer’s gild 
brought an action against a weaver named 
Michael Horret, because he also exercised 
the trade of dyeing ; and it demanded that, 
according to one of the gild rules, he should 
select which of the two occupations he pre- 
ferred, and confine himself to it. He then 
chose that of dyeing, whereupon an objection 
was brought forward, that he had not served 
the regular dyer’s apprenticeship of three 
years. His answer was, that he had learnt 
to dye under his father, who was an expert 
in this branch ; and upon an appeal to the 
Parliament, a verdict was given in his favour. 
In the end, however, there were such con- 
stant disputes and law proceedings, that 
Philip the Bold had the whole question in- 
quired into, and ordered that the two cor- 
porations should in future confine themselves, 
each to its own mé/ier, as was the custom at 
other great manufacturing centres, such as 
Rouen, Bruges, Mechlin, Ghent, and Brussels. 
Before quitting the subject of early textile 
industries, it will be interesting to give a list 
of the trades involved, and the numbers who 
were employed. 


F “2 oea, Census Census 
Trade. English Title. of 1292. of 1301. 


Afeteeurs de toiles Linen Dressers I 
Aiguillettes, fabricants Makers of shoulder-knots 2* 
Aumoniéres Makers of alms-bags rc: 
Azur, fabricants Dyers (azure rae I 
Boutonniers Button and thimble makers 16 13 
Braaliers Brace makers 6 2 
Bresil, batteurs Brazil crushers (dyeing) I 
Brodeeurs Embroiderers I 4 23 
Calendreeurs Stuff calenderers 6 
Cerencesses Flax and hemp hecklers (fem.) ; 
Chapeliers Hatters 47-39 
Ch. de perles Hatters who covered the 

hat with pearls 2 
Ch. de soiet Kerchief makers 3 
Ch. de feutre Felt hat makers 7 10 
Chaperonieres | Hood makers’ 6 6 
Chasubliers Chasuble makers 5 4 
Chauciers Shoe makers 61 48 
Coquillieres Makers of head-dresses, 

adorned with shells 3 





* Int 397 th these had increased to 26. ’ 
t These were the “‘ couvre-chefs,” worn as veils. 
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Census Census 


Trade. English Title. of 1292. of 1301. 
Coutepointiers Coverlet makers Ss 2 
Couturiers Cutters (clothes) 103-152 
Couturiers de gants Glove cutters ’ I 
Crépiniéres Head-dress makers in em- 32 29 

broidery and silk 
Déeliers Thimble makers I 
Dorelotiers Ribbon makers 14 12 
Drapiers Cloth merchants 19 = 56 
Ferpiers or Fripiers Old clothesmen 12I 163 
Feutriers Felt makers 10 6 
Filandriers Spinners 5 8 
Fileresses de soie Silk spinners 8 36 
Foulons Fullers 24 83* 
Fueil, faiseurs de Makers of the dye of that 

name I 
Gantiers Glove makers 2m 40 
Laceeurs Fringe makers I 
Lanecurs Cloth teazlers 2 8 
Laniers Wool merchants 16 
Laveeurs de robes Dress cleaners I 
Lingiers Linen merchants 3 8 
Merciers Mercers Oo «129 
Morteliers Cap (“mortar-board”) ma- 

kers 8 6 
Navettiers Shuttle makers 4 I 
Orfrosiers Lace stripe makers I 
Paonniers Peacock hat makers I 
Patrenétriers Makers of paternosterst 14 14 
Peletiers Furriers 214 342 
Pelliers Pearl merchants 6 6 
Pigneresses Carders of textiles 3 2 
Rafreschisseurs Clothes restorers 3 
Retondeeurs _ Cloth-pile cutters 9 2 
Soie (femmes qui cari- Silk-yarn winders 

ent) 2 
Soie (femmes qui devi- Silk yarn-winders 
dent I 

Soie, ouvrieres de Silk workers 40 
Tailleurs Tailors 124 160 
Tailleurs de robes Robe makers a 8 
‘Tapissiers Carpet makers 24 29 
Teinturiers Dyers 15 33 
Teinturiers de robes Robe dyers 2 
Teliers Linen weavers ir I 
Tiretainiers Linsey-wolsey makers 4 
Tisserandes Weavers generally 82 360 
‘Tondeurs Cloth clippers 20 89636 
Velvet, faiseurs Velvet ers I 
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The Colosseum at Rome. 


By Joun HENRY PARKER, C.B. 


resale favourable reception that has 
| been given to my last communica- 
tion, comparing, or rather contrast- 
ing, the views of the scholar who 
considers that learning is all-in-all, and the 
practical observer, who considers that she 
existing remains of the buildings of the 
period are better evidence of the facts than 
anything that has been written, or that 
can be written, about them, has led me to 
offer a continuation of it. In the case of 





the Forum, these remains had been entirely - 


* This corporation must have very largely increased afterwards, 
for it is stated that in the procession before Philip the Bold, 
when he translated the bones of St, Louis, over 300 fullers ook 


part, 
+ That is, chaplets of coral and shells for telling one’s beads. 


buried for centuries, and have only been 
brought to light by the enormous excavations 
of the last few years. This is equally the 
case, or more so, in the Colosseum. No dis- 
respect to Mr. Burn is intended by making 
use of the abridgment of his great work as 
an embodiment of the scholar’s view—gene- 
rally entertained by German scholars, followed 
too blindly by the English, who will not take 
the trouble of going to Rome to use their own 
eyes, or even looking at any photographs of 
the objects brought to light by the recent ex- 
cavations ; and although both Pope Pius IX., 
with Cardinal Antonelli, and, ten years 
afterwards, King Humbert, with the Italian 
Government, have called me a benefactor of 
Rome by “ demonstrating the truth of the early 
history which had been considered as fabulous 
Sor the last half century; and this latter, 
as the Italian ambassador was directed to say, 
was “after consideration and inguiry.” Stull 
scholars are so blindly prejudiced that they 
cannot see the truth when plainly put before 
them. I now proceed to show the same 
contrast in the CoLosseum (I prefer to take 
this form to the one used by Mr. Burn of 
Coliseum), and I am giving engravings from 
photographs as my witnesses. 


The entablature of the first storey is surmounted by 
an attica, with projections corresponding to the 
columns below. Above these stand the arches of the 
second storey, between which half-columns of the Ionic 
order are placed. The details of the architecture here 
are in a very meagre style, for the spiral lines on the 
volutes are omitted, and also the usual toothed orna- 
ments of the entablature. The same remark applies 
to the third storey, the haif-columns of which have 
Corinthian capitals, with the acanthus foliage very 
roughly worked. The fourth storey has no arches, but 
consists of a wall, pierced with larger and smaller 
square windows placed alternately, and is decorated 
with pilasters of the Composite order. Between each 
pair of pilasters three consoles project from the wall, 
and above these are corresponding niches in the entab- 
lature. The purpose of these was to support the 
masts upon which the awnings were stretched. The 
second and third of the principal concentric walls 
contain arches corresponding to those in the outer 
wall. Corridors run between these concentric walls, 
and on the first and second floors of the outer ring, 
and the first floor of the inner ring, these circles afford 
a completely unobstructed passage all round, The 
other corridors are blocked up in parts by various 
staircases leading to the upper rows of seats, —BuRN, 
p. 65. 

There is plain proof of other and later addi- 
tions to the upper part of the amphitheatre. The 
highest gallery of all, for the women, was originally of 
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wood ; but this having been destroyed by fire, caused 
by lightning, in the time of Maximus, it was replaced 
in stone, and completed in twenty-three years under 
Gordianus III., a.D. 240, This upper storey is built in 
a manner very inferior to the rest, being put together 
partly of old materials, with pieces of cornices, and of 
columns, or fragments of old tombs inserted in patch- 


To protect spectators sitting on the lowest range 
next the arena, a strong netting or trellis-wérk of 
metal, and gilded, was fixed in a strong frame of 
wood, surmounted by a revolving bar, which was 
overlaid with ivory, so that if a hunted beast sprang 
up from below and tried to cling to it with his claws, 
he should find no hold, and thus would fall back 





I, CoLossEUM, VIEW OF THE MOST PERFECT PART OF THE EXTERIOR 
IN 1870. 





II, CoLossEUM, PART OF THE 1°XCAVATIONS IN 1878, SHEWING THE 
INNER WALLS TO SUPPORT THE FLOOR AND THE DENS, 


work fashion. And to support the great additional 
weight at that enormous height, piers of travertine 
were introduced at short intervals, as if the architects 
were afraid to trust the soft tufa to bear so vast a 
pressure ; these piers go right through the walls from 
top to bottom.—PARKER, chap. xii. p. 154. 


again on tothe arena. ‘This contrivance is represented 
by a rude delineation on marble, discovered in the 
excavations of the Colosseum, showing the screen 
spoken of resting on the pavement in front of the 
podium. Below the pavement are seen the tops of a 
series of arches, with bars across the headings, which 
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are intended for the dens of the wild beasts in the 
area, and in front of them some sort of performance 
isgoing on. Such rough kinds of carving or shallow 
incisions, called gragitz, usually made on the plaster- 
coating of walls, have frequently occurred in the 
ruins of Rome, and many of them have been trans- 
ferred to museums. The spectators were protected 
from the heat of the sun by an awning, Velarium, 
which was suspended by cords from the tops of masts. 
For supporting these masts, exposed to a strain neces- 
sarily very great, the contrivances were of an ingenious 
kind, and are still distinctly visible where the up 
storey remains perfect. On the exterior wall, ten feet 
below the summit, there is a row of corbels projectin 
for the feet of the masts to rest upon, and holes are left 
in the cornice above through which the body of the 
masts passed ; and on the inner side of the uppermost 
wall are other corbels, to which were lashed the stays 
for keeping them upright. From each mast-head a rope 
was stretched, sloping down inwards towards the 
arena, and upon these ropes the sections of the 
velarium were spread, running upon rings. At the 
bottom of the galleries next the podium are similar 
contrivances, evidently for supporting standing poles. 
The awning was worked bya staff of seamen, who 
were detached for this purpose from the fleet stationed 
off Misenum, in the Bay of Naples, and hence the 
quarters provided for them within the walls were 
called Castra Misenatium. In one feature, however, 
the Roman amphitheatre differed from all the rest, 
namely, in having double corridors all round the 
galleries ; the absence of this outer passage made 
a different adaptation of the stairs to the vomitoria 
necessary between this and the other amphitheatres, 
where the spectators went out straight through each 
archway. —PARKER, pp. 158-160. 


The complete excavation made down to the pave- 
ment of the substructures reveals modes of building in 
very different styles, and plainly shows that the whole 
mass cannot be attributed to one date or a few years. 
It also enables us to understand the nature of the 
stagna, the relation of the arena to them, and the 
a for introducing and exhibiting wild beasts 

p- 152). 

First, then, it is seen, by the removal of earth 
filling the interior of the Colosseum to the depth 
of twenty-one feet, that the basement, containing 
complicated arrangements for the various uses of the 
theatre, is to a great extent composed of large blocks 
of tufa, which are evidently not of imperial date. 
There are plenty of instances of the adaptation of that 
material for foundations, when old sites were built 
over again, but not any of an original work reared 
by an emperor upon a new basement of tufa. The 
solution of this difficulty is most probably to be found, 
as has been proposed, in the conclusion that a pre- 
vious structure of a similar kind existed on this site 
before the time of Vespasian or even of Nero. Pliny 
describes the theatre of M. A®milius Scaurus, the 
step-son of Sylla, as the greatest work ever made by 
human hands, capable of containing eighty thousand 
people. The same number is recorded for the Flavian 
amphitheatre, and this is the only theatre in the 
world that would hold that number. Scaurus was 
curule zdile B.c. 58. The earliest parts of the struc- 

VOL. V. 


ture being of tufa, the brickwork of Nero succeeded 
to them when the design of making his naumachia 
and arena was carried out. Around the central space 
occupied by them, the first galleries for spectators 
were commenced : and of that finest kind of brick- 
work which distinguishes the time of Nero; but the 
exterior was not finished in any part. That the stone 
galleries and corridors were not of the original con- 
struction is shown by there being no bond between 
them and the older brickwork ; there is a straight and 
wide vertical joint where the two materials come 
together, which is conclusive as to the outer mass 
having been subsequently built on to the upper por- 
tion. The three styles sufficiently indicate fm 
periods of construction : of tufa, brick, and travertine. 


When the French occupied Rome, and it was 
incorporated into their empire in the four years 
preceding the battle of Waterloo, the French 
Government carried out considerable excavations in 
the arena of the Coliseum ; and, besides clearing 
the podium and the chambers annexed to it, they 
opened ;the cryptoporticus which runs underground 
towards the Ceelian Hill, and also discovered the 
passages beneath the arena, which have been now 
excavated again. A great controversy was raised at 
that time as to the real level of the original arena 
between several of the archzological professors and 
antiquarians of Rome. The same controversy has 
now been again revived, and the same questions as to 
the probable date of the underground constructions 
have been again raised, but with as little hope as 
ever of arriving at a satisfactory solution. The truth 
seems to be that, as in most amphitheatres, these 
hypogzea were constructed at the very first erection of 
the Coliseum, but have been altered, neglected, filled 
up, and again cleared out many times during the 
eventful history of the building, and that it has now 
become impossible to trace the various stages of such 
destructions and restorations. As often as the drains 
which were intended to carry off the water became 
choked, and failed to act, these lower chambers and 
passages were filled with water and rendered useless. 
—Burn, p. 68. 

The excavations of 1810-14 do mot seem to have been 
carried deep enough to show the floor of the hypogza ; 
and, among the principal new objects of antiquarian 
interest discovered by the recent operations, have 
been some large blocks of travertine sunk in the floor 
of the and pierced in their centre with large 
round holes. These holes have evidently been the 
sockets into which upright posts of some kind were 
fixed. In some of these sockets a metal lining still 
remains, and in one of them the remains of a wooden 
post are said to have been found.—Burn, p. 69. 


The original drawings of the French engi- 
neers of ¢heiy excavations in the Colosseum, 
with their account of them, have long been 
preserved in the British Museum, where I 
saw them some years since. They state, 
distinctly, that they were stopped by water. 
For the excavations made at my request by 
Signor Rosa, for the Italian Government, this 
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water was drained off, at first by a steam 
engine, subsequently, by restoring the drain 
into the Cloaca Maxima, and on into the 
Tiber, in order that these important dis- 
coveries should not again remain under 
water. There is, therefore, no seeming in 
the business ; it is simply plain matter-of-fact, 
open to all observers who will take the 
trouble to go and see them, or the photo- 
graphs or photo-engravings in my book. It 
was in these lowest ten feet that the most 
important discoveries were made. 


The arrangements connected with the naumachia 
are made intelligible since the clearing out of the 
area ; we see the water-channels, which were filled 
and emptied at pleasure, and were also boarded over 
at will, so as to convert the whole internal space into 
an arena, or floor covered with sand, for athletic 
contests and wild-beasts shows. There is a great 
central passage extending beneath the whole length 
of the building ; and on each side of it are two canals 
parallel to it, and to each other, with an interval of 
about six feet between them. They were ten feet 
deep, with a passage ten feet high underneath them ; 
so that their soles did not go down to the pavement 
of the area, but were reared upon substructures. 
They are, however, of unequal width, the canal 
nearest the centre being narrower than the other ; while 
the outer and larger canal had its inner side straight, 
and its outer side curved, following the oval line of 
the building, so as to be widest in the middle, and 
tapering off at both ends. The narrower channel has 
been supported upon great cross-beams of timber 
resting upon the massive walls ; the places in which 
these $ were inserted are seen at short intervals 
in the walls. The larger of the two was supported 
on brick arches. - When the water was let in, it filled 
the channels ; and as it probably overflowed also the 
space between them, it formed an unbroken liquid 
surface resembling a stagnum or lake, one on each side 
of the centre, about 300 feet long by 50 wide in the 
middle. The vessels moving in parallel lines along 
the channels, when they came abreast, would be 
lashed together, and the attempt of one of the crews 
to board the other’s ship constituted the naval fight. 
The great mass of material underneath the cor- 
ridors is of tufa ; and in the interior are two walls of 
the same stone, in concentric curves, omens the 
outermost circle of the area. They are of the usual 

blocks ; but the inner one of the two has been 
faced with bricks, and it carries on its own inner side 
the largest of the canals. Between these two walls 
of tufa were placed the Pegmata—frames of wood, or 
lifts, on which the wild beasts when put into cages 
were raised to the level of the arena. In the sides of 
these walls are seen the grooves cut vertically in 
the stone for the lifts to work up and down ; also 
deeper grooves} about a yard long for the counter- 
weights, pondera reducta. Outside of these walls 


again, and under the path in front of the podium, 
are a number of chambers serving as dens for 
the wild animals; and in front of each is an 









opening large enough to allow the creatures to pass 
through into the cages attached to the lifts. But for 
beasts of the largest size, such as elephants or camelo- 
pards, there are four dens of greater dimensions, two 
on either side of the central passage. In front of the 
dens is a small channel for water, supplied fromjthe 
aqueducts, out of which the po Be drank; and 
behind each one is a small cell about four feet square, 
opening from above, but not reaching lower than ten 
feet from the ground; this allowed a man to go 
down and feed the beasts in safety. Such attendants 
were called Catabolici, the den itself being a Cata- 
bolum, In thepassage connected with the dens are seen 
sockets let into the pavement for a pivot to work in ; 
these were for the revolving posts or capstans, round 
which were wound the cords which hoisted the peg- 
mata. These contrivances, as parts of the stage 
machinery in a theatre, enable us to understand the 
descriptions given by historians writing in the time of 
the Empire, of the sudden appearance, simultaneously, 
on the boarded stage, of numbers of wild beasts, which 
seemed to the spectators to spring out of the ground. 
Herodian and Ammianus Marcellinus both mention 
the exhibition of a hundred lions at once in this 
manner. Besides these provisions round the outer 
circle, there are lines of small square closets for lifts 
on both sides of the central passage, through which 
men and dogs could ascend from below by trap-doors 
on to the arena. On the floor of this central passage 
is a remarkable fragment of an ancient wooden frame- 
work remaining, which has the appearance of the 
lowest portion of a cradle for a vessel to stand on, 
and also for it to slideon when requiring to be moved. 
It is laid in two lines with transverse beams ; and 
on each side of the passage is a series of stone slabs 
which are perforated; these seem to have served 
for fixing the cradle for the vessels, so that they 
might stand upright. -When the naumachiz were 
exhibited there must have been some machinery for 
lifting up the ships, and placing them on the 
canals ; and they must also have been removed 
when the water was let off, and the wooden floor 
replaced for the shows on the arena. Probably they 
never quitted the building, but were left in the vault 
as described, and hoisted up when required (p. 157). 


A large wooden framework has been found in the 
central passage, blackened by long exposure to the 
water. This seems to have been a contrivance for 
making an inclined plane on which heavy machines 
could be dragged up from below.—BuRN, p. 70. 

The mode in which the naval contests, mentioned 
by Dion as having been exhibited in the Coliseum, 
were conducted, cannot be stated with any certainty. 
They were given by Titus at the dedication of the 
building, and probably before its completion, so that 
the space now occupied by the hypogzea may then 
have 00d filled with water previously to the construc- 
tion of the dividing walls.—BuRN, p. 70. 


What Mr. Burn calls ‘a large wooden 
framework” is what is called in dockyards a 
cradle, on which a vessel stands before it is 
launched ; and in the Colosseum it was evi- 
dently used for the galleys prepared for the 
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naval fights to stand upon when not in use, 
and was at the greatest depth in order that 
it might be out of sight. The galley was 
drawn up by pulleys, and placed on the canal 
that was supplied with water from an aqueduct, 
which could be let in or drawn off as required. 
There is enough remaining to show how this 
was done. 

It should be borne in mind that what 
Pliny calls the zsane work of Scaurus, 
because he had expended such an immense 
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appeared to be of stones four feet long and 
two feet wide, and the other of stones two 
feet square. This is the usual character of 
the walls of the Etruscan kings; and it is 
evident that to make the foundations of this 
colossal structure, the tufa blocks were brought 
from the south end of the Palatine, part of 
the fortifications of the city on the two hills, 
no longer wanted in the time of Sylla, so that 
Scaurus was permitted to do this. Part of 
the walls at the south end, having been used 





III, CoLOSSEUM, PROBABLE RESTORATION OF PART OF THE SUBSTRUCTURE. 


sum of money on a wooden theatre that was 
destroyed by fire a few years afterwards, that 
theatre is said to have held 80,000 people / 
To support the weight of that enormous 
number, the builders could not trust to 
wooden foundations ; all the substructure was 
of stone, and the foundations were of the 
massive blocks of tufa, of which each block 
is a ton weight, four feet long, two feet wide, 
and two feet thick, arranged alternately 
lengthwise and crosswise, so that one range 





to support the Porticus Liviz, was suffered 
to remain, and a small part of it still remains. 
In another part, marks of the great blocks of 
tufa are distinctly visible in the plaster 
covering of the walls of rubble stone, which is 
the real support. For some years I had been 
puzzled as to what had become of this south 
wall of the Palatine, which was evidently 
necessary to complete the fortifications of 
the City on the Two Hills ; and I had exca- 
vations made in two or three places, in search 
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of any remains of it—without success, of 
course. When the great excavations of the 
Colosseum were made, the explanation became 
evident ; the stones of this wall had been 
used for foundations there. 


as <7 ~~ 
Devon and Cornwall Wotes. 


—_-—~<-—— 


SSAHE sensitive foreigner in Far Cathay, 
6c Sem if he has learned to appreciate the 
ul beauties of the tongue spoken by 
' the Celestials there, will often 
have his sensibilities shocked by hear- 
ing himself spoken of as Hung-mao-zin, 
‘the red-haired man,” or Hung-mao-kwet, 
“red-haired devil.” If he is inclined to be 
witty he will take off his hat and ask for 
a closer inspection of his hirsute regions ; 
which, if they turn out to be dark or black, 
will provoke great merriment. Foreigners 
have long been known by this opprobrious 
epithet in China; but it is strange to read 
that not long ago a man was charged with the 
crime of being a “red-haired Dane,” the 
charge being brought by an Englishman 
living near Land’s End, against another man 
of the same parish.* The memory of Danish 
or Dutch craft and cruelty still lingers on the 
coast of England, as it does on the coast 
of China, and in both countries the hated 
foreigner is known by the epithet ‘“red- 
haired.” In Lancashire, as a friend reminds 
me, it is unlucky for a red-haired man to be 
the first to entera new house. In Devon 
it would appear that the memory of the 
Danes still lingers on. Not far from the 
famous Torquay stands the village of Den- 





‘bury. It has for its back ground a beau- 


tiful conical hill, surmounted by a minia- 
ture forest. This hill has all the appearance 
of having been worked up artificially ; which 
fact, together with that of the name of 
the village, has suggested the idea that Den- 
bury is Dane-barrow—“ the burying place of 
the Danes.” A curious local rhyme is still 
repeated by the people, which tells its own 

* Vide Folk-lore Record, iii. 129 ; Contemporary 
Review, August, 1881, p. 206; Giles’ Glossary of 
Eastern Terms, p. 63; and Strange Stories from a 
Chinese Studio, ii. 179 ; Neumann’s Pirates (Oriental 
Translation Fund), p. xxv.-xxvi, 


tale of a former belief in the existence of 
vast treasure deposited here :— 


If Denbury Down the level were, 
England would plough with golden share. 


In recording the following notes on Devon 
and Cornwall antiquities, my object has 
been to direct attention to, rather than to 
exhaust, the subjects they treat of, for every 
fragment is of value to the student, and may 
be lost if not noted at once. The first 
fact which strikes us is that which re- 
lates to 


LOCAL NOMENCLATURE AND TRADITIONS. 


Cornwall especially is rich in old names, and 
very quaint are some of the traditions which 
have arisen to account for the old British 
names still in existence. Such words as 
Pennycome quick (Z¢, Pen-y-cwm-gwic. 
‘‘ village at the head of the creek or valley”) 
or Penny-cross (é.¢., Pen-y-croes, “ Head 
of the Cross |[road]”) will be sure to 
afford scope for ingenious speculation, 
and many are the tales already collected 
respecting them. I may here give one or 
two illustrations from Devonshire local tra- 
ditions. Legends connected with Berry- 
Pomeroy Castle are numerous, but I have not 
seen the following in print. This castle was 
built long ago by one Pomeroy, who, when 
he had finished his work, planted a Jerry in 
the grounds. From this berry sprang a 
beautiful oak, and that oak still stands in the 
place where the berry was planted—hence 
the name of Berry-Pomeroy Castle. Some 
say the tree which grew up was a beech, 
which is now known as the ‘“ Wishing-Tree.” 
It is said that you have only to utter in a soft 
whisper any wish you have, against the trunk 
of this tree, and it will be sure to be granted. 
There is a small country hamlet lost among 
the hills in the neighbourhood of Ashburton, 
known properly as Sutton’s Hill. ‘This place, 
I am informed, was once called Louse Hall, 
and the original explanation afforded me 
was to the effect that an old gentleman by 
the name of Hall used to occupy one of the 
houses in the village, and as he was remark- 
able for the quantity of vermin which his 
person supported, the village was named after 
him. ‘This explanation, I may remark, was 
given me in perfect good faith by a former 
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overseer of the parish, and an extensive land- 
holder. I have not found the proper way of 
writing the name, but think it probable that 
Louse may be a corruption of some forgotten 
word, perhaps the British Z/ys: in which case 
the second syllable Ha// would be a transla- 
tion of the former, and so the name would be 
another example of words, which, like Avon 
water and Penlepoint, contain two syllables 
of different origin, yet alike in meaning. 


FIELD NAMES. 


We should expect to find among the 
Devonshire and Cornish hills a goodly 
number of places named Combe. This 
proves to be the case not only with names 
of villages and towns, but also with those of 
fields. Thus we find Widdycum (Widde- 
combe, with or by the combe or valley ; 
compare : Bideford, #.¢., By the ford, the By 
or With being like the Latin cum in many of 
our place-names*), Fernycum (Fern-valley), 
Smallycum (Little vale), &c. Then the word 
“ Park” is constantly applied to fields. Behind 
the farmhouse stands the Barnpark, connected 
with which we find Dowerpark, Stanpark (or 
Stony-field as we might call it), Hillpark, 
Shinnelpark, &c. ‘ Close” and “mead” are 
words constantly in use, as Kilnclose, Froggy- 
mead ; while the field at the immediate back 
of the house is known as “ Backside.” On 
the slope of the hill we find “Sidelings,” 
“ Hole,” and “ Field” often become 4a// and 
Jil or vil in the mouth of the common people. 
Some names are full of interest, as Skipsey, 
i.¢., Sceapes-hege, sheep-field. There is 
Zitheraxen, a field near the river Teign, and 
probably so-called from the former existence 
of a path (A. S. sith) by the side of the river. 
About the pretty town of Chudleigh Homer 
is a common field-name. It was once the 
name of a bird, the word yellow-Zammer still 
retaining a trace of the same. 


PLANT NAMES. 


When one reaches this part of the country 
and finds that the digitalis (foxglove), vanun- 
culus (buttercup), and primula, are alike 
called “cowslip,” he begins to think he has 


* But see Zrans. Dev. Assoc., x. Pp. 276 seg. 
Mr. Worth’s interesting paper suggests that Wide- 
valley, or Withy-valley may be the meaning, but then 
what is to be said of a marrow field or a meadow 


bearing such a name? 





found a valuable field for antiquarian re- 
search. It is interesting to hear the 
narcissus called “ butter-and-eggs” or “‘hen- 
and-chickens ;” and the marsh-marigolds 
spoken of as “drunkards,” because “if you 
gather them you will get drunk.” Green 
onions are called “chibbles,” an interesting 
word when taken in connection with its 
numerous relatives, such as the German 
Zwiebel, Italian cipolla, &c. The iris which 
adorns the hedgerows and marshes of Devon- 
shire is variously known as “dragon-flower,” 
“ daggers,” “ flag,” and “ water-lily ;’ and the 
wild arum (Arum maculatum) glories in such 
titles as “‘ parson-and-clerk,” ‘“‘ parson-in-the- 
pulpit,” ‘wild lily,” adder’s food,” and a 
number of others. I have referred to the 
digitalis, and it will no doubt surprise some 
to learn that it is not only called “ foxglove,” 
and “cowslip,” but also “ flox,” “ flop-top,” 
“ flap-dock,” and “ cow-flop,” whilst the juve- 
niles call it “‘rabbit’s flower,” and “ poppy.” 
These are only a few of the many local 
names by which even the commonest flowers 
are known ; but they are sufficient to show 
how interesting and valuable a study the 
subject of wild flowers may form. I have 
treated it more fully in a work on Flower- 
Lore, to be published shortly by Messrs. 
Sonnenschein & Co. 


ANCIENT CUSTOMS. 


Some ancient customs still linger on in 
these far western counties, which have become 
extinct elsewhere. Every one will remember 
the Helston Furry Festival, to which refer- 
ence was made in THE ANTIQUARY, ili. 284-5. 
This is no doubt an interesting survival, 
calculated, when fully investigated, to throw 
much light on early May customs (see antée, 
p. 1%). It is not in Norfolk alone that 
boughs vi trees are used to decorate inns 
at the time of club feasts. Between Teign- 
mouth and Dawlish, I recently passed an 
inn thus decked out, and though the custom 
is not universal in these parts, it is by no 
means uncommon. There is a curious cus- 
tom, referred to in the Western Antiquary, 
still observed in some parts of Cornwall under 


’ the title of “ The Snail Creep Dance.” Mr. 


Wade says :— 


The young people being all assembled in a large 
aan on village band strikes up a simple but 
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lively air, and marches forward followed by the whole 
assemblage leading hand in hand, the whole po 
time to the tune with a lively step. The band, or hea 
of the serpent (which it represents), keeps marching in 
an ever narrowing circle, whilst its train of dancing 
followers become coiled around it incircleaftercircle. It 
is now that the most interesting of the dance com- 
mences, for the band, taking asharp turn about, com- 
mences to retrace the circle, still followed as before, 
and a number of young men, with long leafy branches 
of trees in their hands as standards, direct this counter- 
movement with almost military precision. 


CREDULITIES, 


One word may be added respecting the 
superstitions and folk-lore of the people. A 
respectable lady recently informed us that 
sometime ago she broke her wedding-ring, 
and was told that it was a sure sign she 
would soon lose her husband. He died 
fifteen months after. Now her ring has again 
broken, which forebodes the death of another 
member of the family, and as her only 
daughter is delicate, she firmly believes in 
the omen. Coming across some fields in an 
outlying village in Devonshire the other day, 
I overtook a farm labourer, and began to ask 
him the names of certain flowers. He re- 
marked that many ards grew in the neigh- 
bourhood which were of great virtue. 
His wife once had a kind of leprosy 
which the doctors could not cure. A painter 
at Torquay, who was a seventh son, made 
some herb tea and cured her. He also cured 
another friend who had broken breasts. 
Great stress was laid on the fact that the man 
was a seventh son. It thus appears that we 
have not yet exhausted these fields of study. 

H. FRIEND. 


SFE 
The Clopton Monuments at 
Stratford-one#von, 


By WILLIAM BRAILSFORD. 


great in life overshadow the little. 
No wonder if, in the contemplation 
of some vast prospect of mountain 
and alpine height, we are apt to disregard 
the peaceful valley nestling beneath. Pil- 
grims to the English Mecca, as a rule, do not 
trouble themselves to stay beside other lesser 
memorials of the past. They are attracted 





to the Church of the Holy Trinity at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon to see the monument of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, and, having so far attained 
the one object of their ambition, never care 
to linger in the fine building which really 
contains many other, though it may be 
granted lesser, objects of interest. For 
example, there is a fine altar tomb in 
memory of Dean Balsall, and the effigy of 
John Combe, together with other very curious 
instances of medieval and later funereal 
sculpture. In the north aisle there is a 
chapel, formerly dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary. This chapel is now filled with monu- 
ments of the Clopton family, who were the 
lords of the manor and possessors of large 
estates in the parish, their dwelling-house 
being called Clopton to this date. Like 
many other old families in the realm, they 
appear to have gradually died out. Sepa- 
rating the chapel from the body of the church 
is an altar tomb made of stone, with a black 
marble slab. Upon this there are neither 
inscriptions nor effigies of any kind. Round 
the sides are panels, once holding enamelled 
coats of arms, only the broken nails which 
kept them ix stfu being now visible. This 
tomb is under a pointed arch. Ona space 
below are the arms of the City Company to 
which Sir Hugh Clopton, Knight, belonged. 
He was Lord Mayor in 1492, and from this 
and other circumstances it is to be accepted 
that this tomb was erected to his memory in 
the early part of the sixteenth century.* 
Over against the north wall is an altar 
tomb, round whose sides are the armorial 
bearings of the Clopton and Griffith families, 
and the legend, ‘‘ Vincit qui patitur.” On 
a Slab above are the recumbent effigies of 
William Clopton and his wife Anne, the 
daughter of Sir George Griffith, The arms 
of the two families, Clopton and Griffith, 
are painted on glass on one of the panes 
in the oriel window of the Hall at Clopton 
House, and are dated 1566. The figure of 
William Clopton is habited in armour of the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Under the 
tassets may be seen a coat or fringe of 
mail. The head is uncovered, and rests on a 
helmet ; the face is bearded, and there is 


* Dying unmarried, and in London, he was buried 
at St. Margaret’s Church, Lothbury, according to the 
terms of his will. Vide Dugdale. 
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a moustache. The hands are raised as in 
prayer, and on the fingers are signet rings. 
Round the neck is a chain, which passes over 
the thumbs of both hands, and appears to 
be connected with a book held by the figure. 
The lady is plainly dressed. She wears a 
wide and full-plaited ruff, and from the back 
of her head a weeper depends, which is kept 
in its place by a jewelled coronal or band. 
It was about this date that ruffs were mostly 
in fashion and the custom of starching came 
into vogue, having been introduced by a 
Dutchwoman, one Mistress Dingham Van der 
Plasse. Both effigies are of marble. From 
an inscription round the edge of the tomb 
we learn that William Clopton died in April, 
1592, and his wife Anne in September, 1596. 
There is a quaint group of figures on the 
wall above this monument. It consists of 
the roughly-carved effigies of three girls, a 
boy, and three chrysom children. They re- 
present the children of the above William 
and Anne Clopton, and are named respec- 
tively, Elizabeth, Lodowiche, Joyce, Mar- 
garet, Wylliam, Anne, and Wylliam. The 
manner of exhibiting the appearance of 
chrysom children in sculpture is here in 
exact accordance with similar work in the 
Church of St. Peter ad Vincula in the Tower 
of London.* There is a tablet underneath 
with an inscription stating that the Right 
Honorable Dame Joyce, Countess of Totnes, 
their eldest daughter, caused this their monu- 
ment to be repaired and beautified, Anno 
1630. On a smaller tablet we read that, 
“Sir John Clopton, Knight, their Great 
Grandson, caused this again, and ye rest of 
these monuments, to be repaired and beauti- 
fied, Ano Dmi 1714.” Close to the east 
wall of this chapel, and partially built in the 
wall, is the monument of George Carew, 
Earlof Totnes and Baron of Clopton, and 
his Countess Joice, who was the eldest 
daughter of William Clopton and Anne. 
The effigies are coloured, and are composed 
of alabaster. They lie on a black marble 
slab, under a richly decorated arch, having 
Corinthian columns on either side, which 
are surmounted by two coloured emblematic 
figures. A profusion of shields of arms covers 


* In the chancel of St. Giles’ Church, Chesterton, 
on the Peyto monument, may be seen a like repre- 
sentation. 


the niches of the entire memorial. The Earl 
is in armour, over which he wears the robes 
ofa peer. On his head isa coronet. His 
beard is pointed, and his hands are raised as 
in prayer. The knees have suffered damage. 
The Countess also wears the robes ofa peeress, 
and rings are on her fingers. A lion is at her 
feet. This latter object had probably been 
fixed at the feet of the Earl at some former 
period. The costume of gallants at the time 
when opinions were so divided as during the 
reign of Charles the First was as various as 
possible, but it became, as we know from the 
portraits by Vandyke, of the richest and rarest 
quality. There are three Latin inscriptions on 
the tablets in this monument. One of these 
and one on the wall adjacent in English are 
remarkable, as testifying the amiable quali- 
ties of Lord and Lady Totnes. Descended 
originally from the illustrious family of the 
Fitzgeralds, Lord Totnes derived the surname 
of Carew from a Welsh ancestor. Bred to the 
profession of arms, he was commanded by 
Queen Elizabeth to quell the rebellion in 
Ireland, where he became Master of the 
Ordnance of that part of the kingdom. 
Recalled to England, King James the First 
made him Baron Clopton, and likewise gave 
him several important offices, conferring upon 
him the Master of the Ordnance to all 
England. Charles the First raised him to the 
dignity of an Earl. His career was highly 
successful, and his merits undoubtedly very 
great. There is a three-quarter length por- 
trait of him in the hall at Clopton. In that 
he is seen with an extensive ruff and a white 
pointed beard. The right hand grasps a 
baton, a sword being in the left. On the 
front of the tomb, sculptured in white marble, 
are trophies of arms, being exact representa- 
tions of those in use in the Ordnance depart- 
ment in the early part of the seventeenth 
century. Lord Totnes died March 27, 1629, 
aged 72. His Countess survived him till the 
14th of February, 1636, being then 78. The 
title became extinct, the Earl dying without 
issue. One of the Latin inscriptions com- 
memorates Sir Thomas Stafford, the Earl’s 
private secretary in Ireland, and afterwards 
Gentleman Usher to Queen Henrietta Maria. 
This gentleman desired to be buried in the 
Clopton vault with the friends whom he sur- 
vived, but it is uncertain whether this wish 
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was carried out. By the side of the large 
monument is the portraiture in stone of a 
woman kneeling at a desk. The figure is very 
diminutive, and the dress very closely re- 
sembles those worn by a lower section of 
society, as depicted in Speed’s Map of Eng- 
land. We learn by the following epitaph 
for whom it is intended :— 


“ Heere lyeth interred ye body of Miss Amy Smith, 
who (being about ye age of 60 yeares and a maide) 
departed this life at Nonsuch, in Surrey, the 13th day 
of Sep., A° Dni, 1626. She attended upon the 
Right Honble. Joyce Ladie Carew, Coyntesse of 
Totnes as her waiting gentlewoman ye space of 40 
yeares together ; being very desirous in her life tyme 
that after her death she might be laide in this Church 
of Stratford, where her lady ye sayd Countesse also 
Herselfe intended to be buried, and accordinglie to 
fulfill her request, and for her so long trew and faithful 
servise ye said Right Noble Countesse, as an evident 
toaken of her affection towards her, not onely caused 
her _ to be brought from Nonsuch heither and 
honorably buryed, but also did cause this monument 
and superscription to be erected in a gratefull memorie 
of her whom she had found so good a servant.”’* 


This terminates the series of monuments in 
this chapel. Sir Hugh Clopton was a real 
power in the land, he not only rebuilt a part 
of the chapel of the Holy Cross, and repaired 
the transept in the Church, but he built the 
stone bridge which crosses the Avon from 
east to west, at the north-east point of the 
town. New Place, where Shakespeare died, 
came eventually to his grand-daughter Lady 
Barnard. At her death it was sold to Sir 
Edward Walker, Garter King of Arms, from 
whom it descended to his only child Barbara, 
the wife of Sir John Clopton, of Clopton. 
His youngest son, Sir Hugh Clopton, became 
possessed of the property, and was residing 
in the house in 1742. His executor and 
son-in-law, Henry Talbot, sad to say, sold it 
to one Francis Gastrell, who pulled the house 
down and destroyed the garden. By the fact 
of this occupation of New Place, a kind 
of identity with the great poet is established. 
On the staircase of the house at Clopton is 
the full-length portrait of a young girl, who is 
recorded as the last descendant of the once 
great Clopton family. Their monuments in 
Stratford Church afford very striking ex- 
amples of the varieties of memorial sculpture 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


* Above the kneeling figure may be seen a coat of 
armis, three greyhounds courant. 


A family of the name of Clopton resided at 
Kentwell Hall, at Long Melford, in the county 
of Suffolk, for centuries. Sir William Clopton 
dying without male issue, his estates went to 
his daughter, the wife of Sir Symond D’Ewes, 
who in turn left an only daughter, Lady Darcy, 
who died childless in 1661, and thus the 
Suffolk Cloptons became extinct. 


Sorsior, 
Professor Boyd Dawkins’ 
Lectures on Early Man. 


—-_— 


Seat Owens College, Manchester, Pro- 

faa fessor Boyd Dawkins has just 

finished a course of six lectures on 

“The Ancient World at the Time 

of the Appearance of Man,” and so valuable 

are they to the student of antiquities that 
we give a suminary of the course. 

The lecturer began by giving a few leading 
ideas bearing upon the problem of his subject, 
so far as we know it at the present time. 
Until within the last few years the certainty 
of primeval man was based altogether upon 
documentary evidence, and seeing that these 
documents only went a comparatively short 
distance backwards, the previous past of 
mankind was looked upon as altogether 
speechless and voiceless, and the history 
of the human race taken to be wholly out- 
side our possible knowledge. At this time 
a new series of knowledge was opened to 
us in the most wonderful manner, and dis- 
coveries were made all over the world, and 
there was now no great break existing 
between the time of which he treated and 
that of to-day. 

At the second lecture, Professor Dawkins 
showed that at the close of the meiocene age 
there was an extraordinary geographical 
change. As regards the configuration of this 
country, there was no evidence of seasouthward 
at that time, as at present. It was in all pro- 
bability one solid mass of land, and affording 
a free bridge, over which animals could 
migrate to and fro as their wants led them. 
Passing on to the examination of the types 
of ancient animals, the lecturer said the 
point of all his remarks tended to the ques- 
tion— Is man to be numbered among these 
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creatures as an inhabitant of Europe in the 
pleiocene age?” Among the fragments of 
evidence upon which man’s presence at that 
period had been asserted was the disputed 
discovery of a human skull, at a depth of 
fifteen metres, in a railway cutting at Olmo, 
near Arezzo. He had reason to believe that 
that skull, which he had examined in the 
museum at Florence, was not pleiocene at all, 
but belonged to the neolithic period. Pro- 
fessor Capellini had met with certain bones 
in Italy undoubtedly in pleiocene deposits ; 
but he was not satisfied that they were 
in situ, for in the same collection was a 
fragment of pottery, and he did not suppose 
that the most daring anthropologist would 
assert that the potter’s art was known in the 
pleiocene age. 

The third lecture came to the pleistocene 
period, when man made his appearance in 
Europe, and was surrounded by most of those 
forms of animals which are now familiar to 
our eyes. In the mid-pleistocene deposits 
of the Thames valley, characterized by the 
abundance of the remains of animals similar 
to species now inhabiting temperate climates, 
we met with the first evidence of the presence 
of man in this quarter of the world. Two 
flint chips, found by Messrs. Fisher, Cheadle, 
and Woodward, had afforded the clue to a 
recent discovery, by Mr. Spurrell, of vast 
numbers of flint flakes, scrapers, and knappers, 
in association with the remains of rhinoceroses, 
mammoths, and horses. The last named 
gentleman was fortunate enough to hit upon 
the very place where the ancient hunter had 
sat and made these implements, and, by 
collecting the splinters thrown aside by him, 
the surface of the original blocks of flint out 
of which the implements were made had 
been in some cases restored. One-half of a 
flint axe he (Professor Boyd Dawkins) was 
fortunate enough to discover. The perfect 
axes were, of course, carried off for use. The 
whole group of implements were rude and 
rough, and belonged to what was called the 
river-drift type, which was almost world-wide 
in its distribution. In them we had evidence 
that man was present in the valley of the 
Thames, living by the chase, hunting the 
bison and the horse, the young mammoth and 
the young woolly rhinoceros, and having to 
contend for mastery with the grizzly bear and 





the lion. When pleistocene man was at 
Crayford the Thames itself was haunted by 
beavers and otters, and the stillness of the 
woods on its banks was broken by the snort 
of the hippopotamus as he rose from the 
water. 

In the fourth lecture, Professor Dawkins 
said that towards the close of the pleistocene 
age the land gradually rose, and Britain again 
became a part of the Continent. They found 
implements in the river gravels of the Thames, 
in association with the remains of the animals 
he hunted—reindeer, bisons, horses, and mam- 
moths. They found man also in the Eastern 
Counties as far as Norfolk, and in the Mid- 
land Counties as far to the north as Bedford ; 
and in all these cases his implements lay either 
in deposits which were composed of materials 
washed out of the boulder clays or in deposits 
which rested upon them. In other words, he 
was evidently there after the re-elevation of 
the land from beneath the sea. His imple- 
ments were found in the valley of the Elwy, 
near St. Asaph, in the caves of Cresswell, and 
in those of Kent’s Hole near Torquay; so 
that they must believe that from time to time 
the hunter took refuge in caverns. He was 
not, however, found over the whole of Great 
Britain, and was conspicuous by his absence 
over large areas. He had not been found as 
yet in Ireland, nor in those regions whence 
the traces of ancient glaciers were the 
freshest, such as in Cumberland and West- 
morland ; nor were there any traces of him in 
Scotland and in the higher parts of Wales. 
Neither in these areas did they find traces of 
the animals on which he lived. 

The fifth lecture considered the river- 
drift hunter in India and North America, 
and the sixth and last lecture dealt with the 
numerous discoveries made in France, Bel- 
gium, and Switzerland, which enabled them 
to form a tolerably definite idea as to the 
cave man’s habits and mode of life. He 
dwelt for the most part in caves, and accu- 
mulated enormous masses of refuse—bones of 
the animals on which he lived. In these 
refuse heaps were numerous implements of 
stone, bone, and antler—spear-heads, arrow- 
heads, scrapers, elaborately cut harpoon- 
heads, elaborate needles of bone and antler ; 
and along with these occurred curious cary- 
ings representing the surroundings of the cave 
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man, and for the most part reproducing the 
forms of animals on which he lived. Pro- 
fessor Dawkins described in detail the evi- 
dences which exist as to the habits, customs, 
and modes of life of the cave men, who, he 
said, were hunters pure and simple, without 
knowledge of the metals, without domestic 
animals, and even ignorant of the potter’s 
art. The range of the cave man over the 
world was very much more restricted than 
that of the river-drift hunter. The answer 
to the question whether the cave man could 
be identified with any living race was to be 
found in their habits, implements, and art, and 
from various lines of argument which he 
adduced he inferred that the Esquimaux of 
the present day was in all probability his 
living representative. At the close of the 
pleistocene age in Europe a great geo- 
graphical change took place, by which the 
coast lines became almost what they were 
now. All that could be said regarding the 
antiquity of man on the earth was that he 
appeared in the pleistocene age, and that 
that age was immeasurably removed from the 


present time. 
Sy 


Greek and Roman Sculpture. 
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MREEK art has excited the admira- 
tion and envy of every succeeding 
age. It has remained unequalled, 
and probably always will remain 

so. So much of the artistic spirit finds ex- 
pression in fragile materials, that we cannot 
be too grateful that the Greek has impressed 
his beautiful conceptions upon stone and 
marble. Thus, we are in possession of a 
wealth of beauty which would otherwise have 
been lost to us. On all sides in the chief 
galleries of Europe we can educate our eyes 
and improve our taste by careful examina- 
tion of exquisite works which have come 
down to these times, some of them unhurt, 
through the vicissitudes of centuries. We 
are too apt to forget the long period over 
which Greek art extended, and to confuse 
together the works of different ages. A good 
guide through the labyrinth has been long 
wanting, and we therefore welcome the 
beautifully printed and illustrated volume 


which Mr. Perry has produced.* Hegivesa 
full account of classical sculpture in a very 
convenient form, and in doing this he has 
had a threefold object in view. He wished 
(1) to give an historical sketch of the art, 
(2) to bring prominently forward the artistic 
character of the great works of antiquity, and 


SOPHOCLES, 


(3) to direct the student’s attention to the 
incidents of Greek life, and to show the in- 


* Greek and Roman Sculpture: a Popular Intro- 
duction to the History of Greek and Roman Sculpture. 
By Walter Copland Perry. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1882. 8vo, pp. xxx. 700, 
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timate relation between Greek art and the 
religious, political and social life of the Greek 
people. In carrying out his object, the 
author is helped by the admirable illustrations, 
which have been most judiciously selected. 
The subject is divided into six periods, the 
first commencing with Olympiad 70, and the 
last ending with the Greco-Roman period. 
After the influence of Homer on the direc- 
tion of Greek art, and the character of the 
works of the founders of the earliest school 
of sculpture in Greece have been considered, 
we are informed as to the history of the 
forerunners of Pheidias. Pheidias himself, 
and his immortal sculptures in the Parthenon, 
are fully described in several chapters. Pass- 
ing over lesser known men, we come to 
Praxiteles, who, representing the spirit of 
his age, founded a new school of sculpture. 
Then Etruscan art, and the migration of Greek 
art to Rome, are treated of, and the works of 
the artists of Asia Minor are described. The 
two last chapters are devoted to the interest- 
ing subject of pertrait sculpture. The life- 
size statue of Sophocles (Fig. 1) is a work of 
surpassing interest, 
both as a veritable 
representation of the 
great tragedian and 
as a splendid ex- 
ample of the sculp- 
tor’s art. The statue 
was found, not long 
before the year 1839, 
in Terracina(Anxur), 
and was presented 
by Count Antonelli 
to Pope Gregory 
~ XVI., who placed it 
{in his new museum 
in the Lateran. It 
is supposed to be a 
copy of the bronze 
original, set up on the 
motion of the orator 
Lycurgus, B.c. 368. 
After it was discovered, Tenerani restored 
the statue with skill and care. The bust of 
Pericles (Fig. 2) in the British Museum, is 
supposed to be a copy of the head of the 
statue by Cresilas of Cydonia, which was so 
highly praised by Pliny. The exquisite torso 
of Eros (Fig. 3) was discovered by Gavin 


Fig. 2. 





PERICLES. 
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Hamilton in Centocelle, and fis now in the 
Vatican. Mr. Perry supposes it to be a copy, 
on account of the inferiority of the execution, 


Fig.”3. 





THE EROS OF CENTOCELLE. 


but of sufficient beauty of design to help us 
to realize the conception of Praxiteles. The 
beautiful head of Aisculapius (Fig. 4) in the 
British Museum, is of much interest on ac- 
count of the Fig. 4. 

likeness to the 
received busts 
and statues of 
Jupiter. The 
marriage of ¢ 
Heracles and /{| 
Hebe or ra- (4 
ther the formal 
surrender of 
the bride to 
bridegroom, a 
relic of Pelo- 
ponnesian art 
from a relief 
discovered at 
Corinth, has a 
special archzo- 
logical interest 
as well as an 
artistic one. 
We cannot do better than quote Mr. 
Perry’s description of this work, and thus 
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conclude our notice of his most valuable 
volume :*— 

Heracles is bearded, and carries his customary 
attributes, the lion’s skin and the bow. Athene, as 
his patroness, precedes him, with her helmet in her 
hel, and he is followed by his mother, Alcmene, 
who, as a matron, is richly dressed. The figure of the 
bride, and all her surroundings, are portrayed with 
unusual delicacy and refinement. With drooping head 
and maidenly reluctance, holding up a flower in her 
left hand, she half follows and is half drawn along by 
Aphrodite, who turns to her, as if chiding her delay. 
Behind her is another figure, probably Peitho, the 
goddess of persuasion, who lays her hand on the elbow 
of the lingering Hebe. In front of Aphrodite marches 
Hermes, and before him Here, the mother of the bride, 
who, like Alcmene, is heavily and richly robed. The 
style of this relief lies between archaic stiffness and the 
freedom of a later period, on which account it is some- 
times classed among archaistic rather than archaic 


works, 
22> 
The Making of England. 
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Gal HENCE this England of ours has 
grown up—whether from Celtic 
remnants which survived the storm 
of Roman conquest ; whether from 

Roman centres of power and civil and mili- 


tary organization; or whether from the 
settlements of the fierce Saxon and English 
warriors, after their work of extermination 
had been accomplished—is a question which 
still divides the historians of England into 


hostile camps. The supporters of the Celtic 
origin of English civilization are not wanting 
either in numbers or importance ; while on 
the Roman side we all know the famous book 
of Mr. Coote’s, Ze Romans of Britain, and 
on the Teutonic side we have the celebrated 
names of Kemble, Freeman, Stubbs, and 
Green. Mr.John Richard Green has said quite 
enough, in his History of the English People, 
to let the student know the views he would 
take on this question; but now, turning 
aside from the lengthy narrative of the 
history of the English people, he takes up 
the smaller question, and presents (as might 
be expected from his masterly pen) to the 
historical reader a narrative of the making 
of England, teeming with vigorous and 
beautiful word-pictures, rich in imaginative 

* We are indebted to Messrs. Longmans for the 
use of the blocks that illustrate this article. 


scenes which fill up the interstices of his 
chronicle or archeological authorities, and 
withal a warm glow of true admiration and 
love for the men he is telling us about, or the 
institutions he is describing, which imparts to 
the reader more than once during his passage 
through the pages thrills of literary enjoy- 
ment.* 

To begin the story of the early village 
settlements in England at the earliest stage 
possible, we must first answer the question, 
what were the physical conditions of the 
island? Mr. Green takes us through all the 
evidence of this, and he concludes that “ in 
spite of its roads, its towns, and its mining- 
works, it (Britain) remained even at the close 
of the Roman rule an ‘isle of blowing wood- 
land,’ a wild and half-reclaimed country, the 
bulk of whose surface was occupied by 
forest and waste” (p. 8). The Romans 
occupied their walled and fortified towns, 
communicating with each other by the 
roads which were cut through the heart of 
forest or swamp; and they governed their 
Celtic subjects, as they governed elsewhere 
throughout the length and breadth of their 
wide dominion, by allowing them to retain 
their own laws, customs, and religion so long 
as they paid tribute to and obeyed the 
behests of their masters. These Celtic 
subjects dwelt in their hut-habitations, skirt- 
ing the forest, or in the midst of the wide 
plains natural to the country: their little 
self-acting communities feared the wild 
wolves of the desert, the wild bulls of the 
forests, feared, too, the unknown spirits of 
mountain, rivers and woods, with a fear 
which prevented the conquest of those 
mighty forces of Nature, and which made them 
shrink away from the exertion which would 
have proved to them, as it proved to their 
stalwart successors, that man can bring all 
things to his use. Thus then these were the 
forces which met the fierce English invaders 
—the remnants of Roman power and civiliza- 
tion, the crystallized groups of Celtic com- 
munities, the unhewn forest, the unreclaimed 
swamp, the inaccessible mountain or hill 
heights. Mr. Green quotes a letter which a 
Roman provincial, Sidonius Apollinaris, wrote 

* The Making of England, by John Richard Green, 
With Maps. London: Macmillan & Co., 1881. 8vo, 
PP- XXVill. 447. 
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in warning to a friend who had embarked in 
the Channel fleet, for a glimpse of these 
freebooters, as they appeared to the civilized 
world of the fifth century (p. 16)—a glimpse 
which tells us of the marauder and pirate 
who knew no pity, who struck down the men 
of Britain with a merciless vengeance, who 
sacrificed their prisoners to the gods of their 
own gross superstitions, who in fact by the 
exercise of their ungovernable savage natures 
cleared the land right out of all obstacles, 
whether of man or nature, and, when both 
Celtic foe and swamp and forest and desert 
had succumbed to their conquering progress, 
settled down upon this selfsame land, tilled 
it and loved it, and called it Engle-land. 

This is, in a few words, the story that Mr. 
Green has to tell his readers, and in a manner 
that we all know. That this version is quite 
the true one, we forbear from endorsing; 
but that in the main it does represent the 
facts of the English conquest of a fortion. 
of Britain there can be no _ reasonable 
doubt. Where we are inclined to differ from 
this school of historians is as to the final 
results of the English conquest: that they 
fought and conquered the Celt, and what was 
left of the Roman is an established fact ; but 
that they settled down after the work in old 
Teutonic fashion, and went on progressing in 
Teutonic fashion, requires more proof than we 
have yet seen. How severe the fight was 
we can yet perceive. The villas and the 
great buildings of Rome were not destroyed 
without close contact and conflict with the 
Roman power. From the remains of the 
forum excavated at Silchester by the Rev. 
J. G. Joyce, such a picture—true to the life— 
as the following can be made out. A bronze 
eagle was found in the ‘forum buried deep, 
below ten inches of burnt timber. From the 
position it was found in there can be little 
doubt as to how it got there. It fell unques- 
tionably in or with the timbers of a flat 
ceiling down upon the floor below it. 

If we assume, says Mr. Joyce,* this eagle to have 
been once the Imperial Standard of a Roman legion, 
some aquilifer of the revolted troops shut up here as a 
last stand, despairing of its safety and of his own life, 
and whilst the whole western side of this basilica was 
beleaguered, rather than surrender his trust tore away 
the bird from the fulmen which its talons had grasped 





* Archaologia, vol. xlvi. p. 364; Green, p. 116. 
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upon the summit of its staff, wrenched off its wings, 
fastened only by an attachment to its back, and hid it 
in the wooden ceiling of the zrarium, placing it above 
a beam, as Romans are known occasionally to have 
secreted treasure. He himself, no doubt, perished in 
the mélé. The basilica was taken, and was fired at 
the centre (there is evidence that this took place), but 
the conflagration did not consume the end room on the 
south of the range, and so the eagle hidden in the 
timbers of the zrarium remained where its guardian 
had deposited it till the final fires, kindled by bar- 
barian hands long after the Romans ceased to dwell 
there, consumed this basilica for the last time, and 
buried the Roman bird in that grave from which he 
has been happily rescued. 

As at Silchester, so it must have been else- 
where. The Teutonic communities had before 
them the remains of a higher civilization than 
theirown. Speaking of the Roman Villa at 
Wingham and its history, Mr. Roach Smith 
says in these pages (ante, iv. 238), “it would 
be strange indeed if the Saxons did not 
utilize the substantial Roman buildings which 
they found overspreading the land.” Mr. 
Green does not ignore, though we think he 
minimizes, the effect of this contact with 
other life. Mr. Kemble’s picture is, in the 
main, Mr. Green’s picture also. 

On the natural clearings in the forest, or on spots 
prepared by man for his own uses; in valleys bounded 
by gentle acclivities which poured down fertilizing 
streams; or on plains which here and there rose, 
clothed with verdure, above surrounding marshes ; 
slowly and step by step, the warlike colonists adopted 
the habits and developed the character of peaceful 
agriculturists. All over England there soon existed 
a network of communities, the principle of whose being 
was separation, as regarded each other ; the most inti- 
mate union as respected the individual members of 
each.* 

Such a picture is only realizable to the 
student of early English history when he 
becomes conscious that the old rites of 
settlement adopted by the early settlers else- 
where still remain an item of English folk- 
lore. Who can compare the hallowing of the 
newly-settled land by fire, as recorded in the 
story of Burnt Njal by Sir George Dasent, 
with the custom of carrying fire round the 
fields in the rural provinces of England,+ 
without recognizing at once one of the old 
customsfof the village settlement of England? 
This settlement went on gradually, and for 
many generations. It was not completed at 
the Conquest—it was the growth and the de- 

* Kemble’s Saxons in England, i. p. 70. 
t Mitchell’s Past in the Present, p. 145. 
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velopment of ages. In Russia, M. Laveleye 
tells us, “when the mother village became 
overcrowded, a group was detached which 
advanced towards the east into the profound 
forest and vast steppes.”"* Andso no doubt 
it was in England. The daughter communi- 
ties carried with them the names of their 
mother communities, and we can yet trace 
out the progress of this peaceful settlement 
in the names of the towns which owe their 
origin to this era.t These village settlements, 
long lost to the historian under the mass of 
State history and State politics which has 
hitherto engaged his attention, are now again 
being restored ; and it is the perusal of such 
books as Mr. Green gives to his readers 
that will more and more bring out the neces- 
sity of preserving every scrap of archaic cus- 
tom or superstition, every item of local 
archeology, in the hopes that we may yet 
restore much that is now broken and uncertain 
in the picture of early English history. 


SER 
Reviews: 
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Sonnets of Three Centuries: a Selection, including 
many examples hither{o unpublished, Edited by T. 


HALL CAINE. (London: Elliot Stock. 1882.) 4to, 
PP. XXxvi., 351. 
RAY BHERE is so peculiar a charm in a good son- 
} net, that we are not surprised at the many 
collections of this peculiar form of poem 
which are being produced. The editor of 
the present collection claims for it the merit 
of containing, not only the best sonnets in the 
language, but also a large number by living writers 
which have never been published before. In respect 
to this latter point, we may say that of these unpub- 
lished sonnets several are very good, and worthy of a 
high place in the book, but others would not have 
been greatly missed had they been omitted, In turn- 
ing over the pages of this book we shall see that 
although all poets are united in adopting the rule that 
the poem shall be limited to fourteen lines, they are 
not united on any other principle. Mr. Caine has 
written an interesting Introduction, in which he sets 
forth his theories as to classification. In his Index of 
Metrical Groups he arranges all the sonnets he has 
printed under these headings :—1. Sonnets of Shak- 
spearean Structure ; 2. of Miltonic Structure ; 3. of 
Contemporary Structure. We fear that this arrange- 
ment breaks down in some particulars, because the 
fourth division is miscellaneous, and this word is the 
opprobrium of the classifier. The word sonnet was 





* Primitive Property, p. 34. 
+ Taylor’s Words and Places, 6th edit. pp. 86-87. 


originally used by the earliest Italian writers to de- 
scribe a short poem devoted to the exposition of a 
single idea, sentiment, or emotion, and it was only 
gradually that it became confined in application to a 
lyric of fourteen lines specially constructed. Taking 
this into consideration, and holding that there was no 
need for English writers to follow slavishly the 
Petrarchian structure, Mr. Caine sets himself to claim 
for the Shakespearean sonnet not only unsurpassable 
excellence, but also unimpeachable purity. Criticism 
on these points is pretty sure to follow the individual 
taste of the critic: thus we must acknowledge we 
refer the so-called Miltonic structure, and treasure 
ordsworth’s sonnets as our prime favourites. ‘‘ Earth 
has not anything to show more fair,” ‘* Milton! thou 
shouldst be living at this hour,” and ‘‘ The world is 
too much with us; late and soon,” are gems to make 
every Englishman proud. We know that selection 
will make it necessary to exclude some fine poems, 
but we must ask why “Tax not the royal saint with 
vain expense” is not printed here? We have 
eight charming poems by Mrs, Browning, and we feel 
some surprise at finding nothing by Robert Browning, 
until we remember that he never wrote asonnet. This 
volume has been most luxuriously produced, and it is 
a true pleasure to see our favourites so well cared for. 
We can linger over them as they stand, one sonnet 
on a page, each undisturbed by the presence of his 
neighbour. 


The Imperial Dictionary of the English Language. 
By JoHN Ocitvig, LL.D. New Edition. Edited 
by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A. Vol. II. (Lon- 
don : Blackie & Son. 1882.) Royal 8vo, pp. vi., 
694. 

We have already noticed the first volume of this 
noble work, and the second volume exhibits the same 
admirable characteristics which were apparent in the 
first. The alphabet is carried from ‘‘ Depasture’” to 
‘*Kythe,” and these two words, neither of them 
common, show the fulness and completeness of the 
Dictionary. The quotations are short and to the 
point, and the illustrative woodcuts are most judi- 
ciously introduced, so as to explain what could not be 
so well explained in words, and yet not to confuse by 
unnecessary multiplication. The etymology is quite 
up to the learning of the day ; and we may specially 
notice that the curious steps by which the word herse, 
from expressing a barrow, has come to mean a car- 
riage for bearing a dead body to the grave, are 
clearly set forth, We look forward eagerly to the 
time when this really indispensable work will be com- 
pleted, and we are glad to see that Messrs. Blackie 
are bringing out the successive volumes with exemplary 
regularity. 


Passio et Miracula Beati Olaui. Edited from a 
twelth-century MS. in the Library of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. With an Introduction and Notes 
pe F. METCALFE. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1881). 4to, pp. 130. 

Mr. Metcalfe has done a real service in giving this 

MS. to the world. There are few subjects of more 

burning interest to the student of early English history 
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than the connection between England and Scandinavia, 
and this MS. provides yet another contribution to 
that still untold history. Of all the saints of the 
Norwegian calendar there was none so renowned as 
King Olaf the Martyr, and the Norse ecclesiastics 
would be sure as soon as they could to make their 
friends in England acquainted with the merits of their 
great national Saint. This they accordingly did 
in the stirring lines of this old MS., and that it took 
some hold upon their friends in England is evidenced 
by the renown King Olaf has always obtained. How 
interesting are these rugged sons of the North— 
rough, brutal, if you will, but terribly in earnest in 
the battle of life, in the path they had chalked out for 
duty ; and terribly in earnest, too, but still grand in 
tone and power, rings out their battle cry, ‘‘ Forward, 
Forward, Christmen, Crossmen, Kingsmen !” 

Mr. Metcalfe has given us a valuable introduction, 
wherein he traces out very graphically and lucidly the 
€ miracula” to be found in this twelfth-century MS. 
And one cannot read these miracle-stories without 
being struck with their old-world aspect, their folk- 
lore characteristics rather than their church-lore 
characteristics, because we find miracles here attributed 
to Olaf, which elsewhere are attributed to the heroes 
of folk-tales—witness the traditional miracle of the 
wandering for a year with a penance girdle or chain, 
which bursts asunder on entering a church, the 
parallels to which Mr. Metcalfe gives on page ninety- 
six. And this custom of attaching popular tradition 
to the person of a tribal or national hero is one of the 
many characteristics which an examination of biogra- 
— myths so clearly illustrates. Mr. Metcalfe, 

owever, gives us a side-light into the history of this 
great church-hero, which explains to some extent the 
work of the church in this system of saint-making, if 
we may so term it, and by so doing we have not only 
an interesting and valuable addition to our folklore 
materials, but we have a not uninteresting addition 
to early church history. For both we heartily thank 
Mr. Metcalfe. He has done his work with care, skill, 
and a rare combination of detailed and comprehensive 
learning. We have in addition, as might be expected 
from the Clarendon Press, good printing, and above 
all a capital index. 





Archeologia AZliana, (Published by the Society of 
Je of Newcastle-upon-Tyne.) Newcastle, 
1882. 

The recently issued part contains some valuable 
Papers, one of which, by Mr. John Clayton, F.S.A., 
is on the Centurial Stones found on the Roman Wall. 
It deserves to be read with attention, as it expresses, 
not only the writer’s opinion, but that also of the 
Society itself, and of most, if not all, antiquaries, in 
opposition to the published theories of Mr. H. C. 
Coote, F.S.A., and of Dr. McCaul, of the University 
of Toronto, who also differ from each other. 

These inscribed stones, according to the views of 
Mr, Clayton and his friends, were set up under the 
direction of the centurions, whose companies had been 
employed to execute certain portions of the great 
stone barrier. “Mr. Coote adopts a startling theory, 
that they indicate the portions of land assigned to the 
military. Mr. Clayton, among other arguments, 











shows that much of the land which, under Mr. Coote’s 
opinion, had been assigned as farms, is mere rock ; 
and that, in fact, most of these inscriptions have been 
found in the great wall, where cultivation would have 
been impossible. Dr. McCaul has a different theory; 
but it is remarkable that nearly all the eminent foreign 
antiquaries take Mr. Clayton’s and Dr. Bruce’s notion, 
which certainly seems the most simple and, indeed, 
obvious and irresistible. 

An elaborate Paper by Mr. Thomas Hodgkin, gives 
by far the best account yet published of the great 
earthen wall called Pfahlgraben, thrown up by the 
Romans between the Danube and the Rhine, to separate 
the Roman provinces from the barbarians. So far as 
extent goes, our northern barriers are trifling to this 
great work, which extends over 300 miles. Mr. 
Hodgkin’s essay should induce our archzxologists to 
study this great example of Roman skill in engineer- 
ing. He gives maps which would ensure them from 
losing their way. The engravings are good and 
numerous, 

The newly-discovered Roman sepulchral stone at 
Hexham is the subject of a Paper by Dr. Bruce. It 
is to the memory of Flavinus, a standard-bearer of the 
cavalry wing (a/a), called Petriana. The Ala 
fetriana, Dr. Bruce and others consider to be so 
called from the station by the great wall west of 
Amboglanna, or Birdoswald. This is disputed by 
Mr. R. Carr Ellison, who has a communication on the 
term 4/a Petriana, worth attention, but not convincing. 

The other papers in this very attractive publication 
are :—I. ‘*‘ William Hutchinson, Merchant Adven- 
turer: His Life and Times,” by James Clephan ; 
2. ** Sergeant Hoskyns and the Wallas Epitaph,” by 
the same; 3. **Saxon Names of Certain Roman 
Roads,” by Ralph Carr Ellison; 4. ‘* Discovery 
of Ancient Bronze Implements near Wallington,” by 
Sir C. E. Trevelyan; 3. “The Black Gate,” by 
Robert James Johnson; 6. ‘‘ Place-Names,” by 
J. V. Gregory. C.R.S. 


Gloucestershire Notes and Queries. Parts 13 and 14. 
(London: W. Kent & Co. 1882.) 8vo, pamphlet. 
We are beginning to welcome this excellent local 

‘* Notes and Queries” with the same kind of feeling 

that always animates the book-lover when the postman 

brings him his week’s Votes and Queries. e still 
object to the title, but for the matter, under the dis- 
criminating guidance of Mr. Blacker, we wish to speak 
in terms of great appreciation. It is a storehouse of 
knowledge upon Gloucestershire, which cannot find 
any medium of publication elsewhere, and therefore is 
of exceptional value to THE ANTIQUARY. The present 

arts appear to be particularly rich in Church and 

Emily history. We will offer a suggestion to Mr. 

Blacker—namely, to give us lists of field-names, curious 

place-names, river-names, hill-names, and the like. 

These are absolutely without a chronicler at present, 

since the Dialect Society have said nay to them. 








The Sexton’s Wheel and the Lady Fast. By the Rev. 
W. H. SEWELL. (Norfolk and Norwich Archzo- 
logical Soeiety.) 8vo, pamphlet. 

This paper explains the use of a very curious object 

found in Long Stratton Church, Norfolk, and of a 
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similar one in Yaxley Church, Suffolk. This object 
is called the ‘*‘ Sexton’s Wheel,” and consists of a pair 
of wheels formed of sheet iron, made to revolve back- 
wards and forwards when held up or hung by the 
handle, which keeps the two wheels together. Its 
origin and use Mr. Sewell has, we believe, the merit 
of first clearly establishing. It was for the purpose 
of ascertaining from which of the six days devoted to 
Lady Fasts a devotee should begin his fast, and this 
was done by the wheel being set in motion, and the 
intending observer of the fast catching hold of one of 
the pieces of string attached to a mark on the wheel 
answering to the different days of the Lady Fast. 
Mr. Sewell has given us a curious and learned Paper 
about an item of “popular religion” not before fully 
known. 


Aungeroyle Society Publications. July, 1881, to March, 
1882. (Edinburgh: 1881. Privately printed.) 
Eight parts. 8vo, pamphlet. 

In a handy form this Society has reprinted the 
following curious and acceptable contributions to 
antiquarian knowledge. ‘Flagellum Parliamen- 
tarium,’’ sarcastic notes on members of the first 
Restoration Parliament, from a contemporary MS. 
‘* Hentzner’s Journey into England, 1598,” ‘‘ A Gar- 
land of Old Historical Ballads, 1600-1752,” ‘‘ Frag- 
ments of Ancient Poetry,” Macpherson’s first Ossianic 
Publications, and ‘‘The Romance of Octavian, 
Emperor of Rome, circa 1250.” Here is material 
enough to gratify the tastes of our readers, and when 
we add that the reprints all seem to he very carefully 
edited, and paged separately as well as collectively, so 
as to meet the wishes of all, it becomes our pleasing 
duty to wish the Society all prosperity with reference 
to the future bibliographical varieties that it promises 
us. We shall greet them with pleasure if they equal 
these we have before us. 


Byegones relating to Wales and the Border Counties. 


July, 1881, to March, 1882. (Oswestry: Caxton 

Works.) Three Parts. 4to, pamphlet. 

We have already accorded our high appreciation of 
this medium for the waifs and strays of local history. 
The present parts equal, if they do not improve upon, 
their predecessors. One interesting feature, which is 
more fullydeveloped, is the reports of the local societies, 
such as the Caradoc Field Club, and the Powys Land 
Club. ‘‘ Old Welsh Almanacs” ‘‘ Corporation”’ notes, 
‘¢ Parish Registers,” ‘‘ Ploughing Customs,” are items 
which appear to us to deserve special mention. The 
index, though full, and of course very useful, might 
we think have been compiled by a more experienced 
hand. 


Prehistoric Devon: Address at the Opening of the 
Seventieth Session of the Plymouth Institution. By 
R.N. WorTH. 8vo-> 
Mr. Worth goes over the whole ground of his sub- 

ject with a light but firm and comprehensive touch. 

Structural antiquities and customary lore are rightly 

brought into contact with each other in the elucida- 


tion of the subject in hand, and the researches of 
scientific inquirers into savage archzology are also 
brought into requisition. The Address is a thought- 
ful and valuable addition to the study of which it 
treats, and members of the Plymouth Institution 
would do well to take it in hand, and fill up its bold 
outlines with the necessary detailed evidence that 
abounds in the county. 


Caer Pensauelcott ; a Long-Lost Unromanized British 
Metropolis. By THoMas KERSLAKE. (London: 
Reeves & Turner. 1882.) 8vo. 

This is a curious controversial pamphlet on an impor- 
tant subject. We think Mr. Kerslake establishes his 
assertion that the Penselwood Pits are remains of 
ancient habitations ; but we hesitate to follow him into 
his creation of a pre-historic civilization, wherein the 
ancient Briton is represented as possessing a culture 
and polity on a scale of magnificence which yet 
wants a great deal of evidence to prove it. Still, 
there is freshness about Mr. Kerslake’s new con- 
tribution on Caer Pensauelcoit. 
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Society of Antiquaries.— March 9.—The Earl of 
Carnarvon, President, in the Chair.—Mr. A.W. Franks 
read a communication on two “finds,”’ or portions of 
‘*finds,” made in Ireland, at Lusmagh and Dowris 
respectively. The Lusmagh hoard has only just been 
discovered in a box to which they were consigned, and 
consists of nine exquisitely delicate bronze implements, 
in excellent preservation, such as an anvil (an object 
never yet found in England), two bronze hammers, 
two gouges, two chisels, a ferrule, and a ‘‘ rubber.” 
Mr. Franks conjectured that they may have belonged 
to a native goldsmith, The Dowris hoard was part of 
an enormous ‘* find”—*‘ at least a horse-load,” is the 
statement of the discoverers. Mr. Franks considered 
that it had all the characteristics of a true founder’s 
hoard, probably at a late date in the Bronze period. 
It comprised palstaves, socket celts, gouges, a ham- 
mer, razors, knives, a dagger, leaf-shaped sword, 
spear-heads, a scabbard end, a ferrule, trumpets, 
tubes, cvotals or oval bells of bronze, a ‘‘ chinstay” of 
a helmet, cooking vessels, rubbing-stones, and molten 
bronze.—Mr. E. Green exhibited a group portrait of 
the master and two wardens of the Company of Painter- 
Stainers in 1629. The picture itself was completed 
in the year 1631. The centre half-figure, or master, 
was Mr. C. Pargiter, while the two wardens were Mr. 
W. Peacocke and Mr. T. Babb. Mr. Green believed 
the picture to be by Janson van Keulen (z.¢., Cologne), 
an artist who has been robbed of many pictures really 
his in this country by the desire to attribute them to 
Vandyck.—The Rev. R. S. Baker exhibited a large 
collection of ‘‘finds” from Northants—British, Roman, 
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and Saxon—from Crausley, Irchester, Twywell, and 
Islip. 

an 16.—The Earl of Carnarvon, President, in 
the Chair.—The Chevalier de Reichel exhibited a 
portion of the Hasselman collection of illuminated 
initial letters, which had been cut out of MSS. and 
books—a barbarous proceeding, now, we trust, no 
longer in vogue ; also a Book of Hours, by Kerver 
(date circa 1505), and a service book of Compline.— 
Mr. J. Evans exhibited a gold ring found in Sussex, 
and bearing the following inscription in relief (St. 
John xviii. 8): “Ci ergo me queritis cinite eos baute 
[sc]. The last word Mr. Evans considered to be 
probably intended for the ‘‘abire” of the Vulgate. 
Was the inscription selected as a charm ?—Mr. D. G. 
C. Elwes exhibited a small oval bronze seal of the 
fourteenth century, found near St. John’s Church, 
Bedford. It bore the Aguus Dei, with the usual in- 
scription.—Mr. G. L. Gower exhibited an urn and a 
small armilla, with exquisitely delicate patina, found 
at Godstone, Surrey.—Mr. J. D. Leader communicated 
an account of a careful restoration now being carried 
on in the Shrewsbury Chapel in St. Peter’s Church, 
Sheffield, on the tomb of George Talbot, fourth Earl 
of Shrewsbury.—Mr. R. S. Ferguson exhibited four 
cups or chalices from the north of England.—Mr. J. 
Parker communicated an account of the Hospital of 
St. John the Baptist, at Chipping Wycombe, together 
with illustrations of the existing Norman remains. 
These remains are threatened with destruction. 

March 22.—Mr. A. W. Franks, V.-P., in the Chair. 
—Mr. C. R. B. King presented two lithographs from 
drawings made by him of the crypt of the ancient 
Priory Church of St. John at Clerkenwell.—Mr. R. 
P. Greg communicated a Paper ‘‘On the Origin 
and Meaning of the Fylfot or Suastika,” with the 
object of showing that it was a religious symbol 
among the earlier Aryan races, and was intended 
by them in the first instance to represent, in a 
cruciform, an ideograph or symbol suggested by the 
forked lightning, and well shown by our letter Z, 
two of which crossing one another in the middle 
admirably represent; the ordinary device known by 
the names of the gammadion, croix-pattée, fylfot, and 
suastika. 

British Archzological Association.—March 
15.—Mr. T. Morgan in the Chair.—Mr. L. Brock 
described the remains of Old Ludgate which have 
been recently brought to light by the —- back of 
the houses on Ludgate Hill. A portion of the east 
wall is visible opposite the front of St. Martin’s, Lud- 
gate.—Sir Talbot Baker sent for exhibition two 
archaic-looking objects of terra-cotta found near 
Weymouth, which were pronounced to be grinders, 
most probably for corn.—Mr. C. Brent gave further 
particulars of the Roman villa at Methwold—An 
elaborate Paper on the cup and ring markings on 
stones at Ilkley, by Mr. J. R. Allen, was read, in the 
absence of the author, by Mr. W. de Gray Birch. 
These markings are found on many of the moorstones, 
ene of the most curious of the groups being on the 
* Pancake” Rock, on Rumbold’s Moor, a high ridge 
1,010 feet above the sea-level. Mr.J. Brent suggested 


that the markings were plans of tribal interments, 
while it was suggested by the Chairman that they 
were plans of the tribal settlements themselves. Mr. 
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Loftus Brock pointed out, in support of this latter 
view, their resemblance to plans of dwelling-places 
on Dartmoor figured by Sir Gardner Wilkinson. 
Several of the speakers referred the continuance of 
these markings to a comparatively late date, a stone 
similarly marked having been found within a dwelling 
at Birtley, with a coin of Valentinian and an iron 
sword, while other markings are found on the walls 
of brick churches in Germany.—The second Paper 
was by the Rev. Dr. Hooppell, on an early church at 
North Gosforth, near Newcastle-on-Tyne. This is a 
ruined building, but the plan is perfect, showing a 
small nave with a square-ended chancel and a very 
small chancel arch, the whole being of small dimen- 
sions. The walls are constructed entirely of stones 
from some Roman building, and are surrounded 
externally by a chamfered plinth. The date appears 
to be late Saxon. 

Anthropological Institute.—March 7.—Major- 
Gen. Pitt-Rivers, President, in the Chair.—Mr. E. T. 
Newton exhibited a Romano-British burial urn, con- 
taining human bones, found in Cheapside, about 
eighteen feet below the footpath, in 1879. Two of 
the bones are encrusted by molten green glass,—Mr. 
E. H. Mann read the first part of a monograph on 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the Andaman Islands. 
The latter portion of the Paper was devoted to a 
description of the tribal communities and the 
peculiarities connected with the subdivision of the 
same among inland and coast men; and reference 
was made to the system of rule and the power of the 
chiefs, and various details connected with manners 
and customs were illustrated. 

March 21.—Major-General Pitt-Rivers, President, 
in the Chair.—Mr. W. G. Smith exhibited a measured 
transverse section through 300 feet of the Palzolithic 
floor of the Hackney Brook, near Stoke. Newington 
Common. He also showed a collection of ovato- 
acuminate implements, scrapers, flakes, and nuclei 
from the same spot, all the objects being lustrous and 
as sharp as on the day they were made.—General 
Pitt-Rivers exhibited and described a large collection 
of padlocks, showing that the same type had been 
used in all civilized countries from the earliest ages. 
—Mr. A. L. Lewis read a Paper ‘‘ On the Relation 
of Stone Circles to Outlying Stones or Tumuli or 
Neighbouring Hills.”—A Paper was read by Mr. 
J. E. Price ‘‘On Excavations of Tumuli on the 
Brading Downs, Isle of Wight,” by himself and Mr. 
F. G. H. Price. 

Numismatic.—March 16.—Dr. J. Evans, Presi- 
dent, in the Chair.—Mr. H. Montagu exhibited some 
half-crowns of Edward VI. and crowns of Charles I. 
and Cromwell in remarkably fine preservation ; also 
a counterfeit sterling struck by John of Hainault, found 
at Worsted, in Norfolk.—Mr. Evans read a Paper on 
a hoard of early Anglo-Saxon coins found near Del- 
gany, co. Wicklow, in 1874, consisting of silver pen- 
nies of Eadbearht, Cuthred, and Baldred, kings of 
Kent, A.D. 794-823; of Offa, Coenwulf, Ceolwulf, 


. and Beornwulf, kings of Mercia, 757-824 ; of Egbert, 


sole monarch ; of various Archbishops of Canterbury ; 
and of one coin of Pope Leo III., 795-816. The 
writer remarked that this was the most essentially 
Kentish hoard of which we have any record, a large 
proportion even of the coins of the kings of Mercia 
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bearing evidence of having been minted at Canterbury. 
With regard to the question how these Kentish coins 
found their way to Ireland, Mr. Evans said that in all 
probability they formed part of the spoil of a band of 
marauding Danes, who, after ravaging the Isle of 
Sheppey in the year 832, transported their plunder to 
Ireland. ‘‘ Danes, pagans, or heathens,” are said to 
have first settled in Ireland in 795, and by 853 they 
had already founded royal dynasties in Dublin, Water- 
ford, and Limerick. The fact that hardly any Anglo- 
Saxon coins of this early date have been found in 
Scandinavia, whereas in Ireland they are of frequent 
occurrence, led Mr. Evans to infer that most of the 
early Danish invasions of Britain, including this one 
of the Isle of Sheppey, were made by Western Danes 
from their Irish settlements, this view being corro- 
borated by the circumstance that these early Danish 
expeditions were mostly directed against the western 
and southern coasts of Britain, and not against the 
eastern or northern.—Mrs, Bagnall-Oakeley commu- 
nicated a Paper on the hoards of Roman coins which 
have been from time to time discovered in the Forest 
of Dean, Gloucestershire, chiefly in the vicinity of 
ancient iron mines, the coins having been, perhaps, 
intended for the payment of the miners’ wages.—Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole communicated a letter which he 
had received from M. H. Sauvaire on some rare or 
inedited Oriental coins in the collection of M. Ch. 
de I’Ecluse. 

Royal Society of Literature —March 22.—Sir 
Patrick de Colquhoun inthe Chair.—Mr. R. N. Cust 
read a Paper ‘On Athens and Attica,” in which he 
gave in detail an account of the remarkable ruins 
still to be seen. 

New Shakspere.— March 10, — Mr. F. J. 
Furnivall, Director, in the Chair.—A Paper by Mr. 
W. G. Stone was read, ‘On As You Like Jt com- 
pared with its Origin, Lodge’s Novel of Rosalind.” 
—Dr. Bayne read Notes upon some recent charac- 
terizations of Shakspere’s heroines by Mr. Ruskin. 

Historical.—March 16.—Mr. J. Heywood in the 
Chair.—The following Papers were read: ‘The 
English Acquisition and Loss of Dunkirk,” by the 
Rev. S. A. Swaine; and “ The Emperor Frederick 
II. of the House of Hohenstaufen,” by the Rev. 
Canon Pennington. 

Philological Society.—March 3.—Mr. A. J. 
Ellis, President, in the Chair.—The Paper read was 
‘*Old-English Contributions,” by Mr. H. Sweet. The 
Paper dealt chiefly with the influence of stress in 
Old-English sound-chan; 

March 17.—Mr. A. J. Ellis, President, in the Chair. 
—Dr. J. A. H. Murray explained the system on which 
he proposed to mark the pronunciation of the catch- 
words in the Society’s English Dictionary. 

Royal Asiatic Society.—March 20—Sir E, 
Colebrooke, M.P., President, in the Chair—Dr. R. 
G. Latham read a Paper on “ The Date and Personality 
of Priyadarsi.”—Mr. Arthur Lillie read a Paper on 
** Buddhist Saint-worship.” 


os 


PROVINCIAL. 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland.—March 
13.—The Right Hon. the Earl of Stair, Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the Chair.—The first Paper read was a notice 


of the Court-book of the barony of Cunningsburgh, 
Shetland, with a statement of its contents, by 
G. Hunter Thoms. The record begins in 1731. The 
offences were mostly infringements of mutual rights, 
but there was one criminal case, and in it the judge 
gave his decision on the oath of the accused person. 
Sheriff Thoms regarded this Court as a Barony Court, 
although he had not seen the titles of the barony ; and 
he thought that there were indications in the record 
that it was analogous to the records of other Barony 
Courts in Scotland. Mr. Goudie said that he was 
inclined to regard this as the record of a Parochial 
Court, the constitution of which was peculiar to 
Orkney and Shetland, and he adduced arguments 
from other documents to show that the parish bailie 
was the Foud of the old Scandinavian Law Courts. 
—The second Paper was a description of the eccle- 
siastical remains existing on St. Serf’s Island, Loch- 
leven, as they were disclosed by the excavations con- 
ducted some years ago under the direction of Dr. 
Alexander Laing, Mr. Burns Begg, and Mr. David 
Marshall, Fellows of the Society. Mr. Kerr described 
the results of the excavations, which disclosed some 
features of the buildings connected with the priory 
that were previously unknown. He exhibited draw- 
ings of the ancient church of St. Serf, which was 
now shown to consist of nave and chancel, the 
masonry indicating a very early date, probably as 
early as the eleventh century.—The next Paper was a 
notice of a dispensation for the marriage of Johanna 
Beaufort, the Queen Dowager of James I. of Scot- 
land, with the Black Knight of Lorn, by Mr. Joseph 
Bain. Mr. Bain gave the text of the dispensation 
from a transcript from the Vatican archives in a col- 
lection deposited about forty years ago in the British 
Museum. The Papal scribe had miswritten the 
Queen’s name, and though the document is printed 
by Andrew Stuart, he had failed to recognize it. 
Riddle also refers to it in his Stewartiana, but with- 
out any recognition of its being the dispensation for 
the Queen’s second marriage.—The last Paper was a 
notice of some early remains in the Black Isle, Ross- 
shire, illustrated with scale drawings and ground plans 
by Mr. Angus J. Beaton. The author first described 
a cist discovered in August last at Braes of Kilcoy, 
which contained a burial in the usual contracted posi- 
tion, but no object of human workmanship. He then 
gave a general view of the antiquities of the Black 
Isle, among which the stone circle, called Carn 
Inernan, was carefully described and figured, and 
several large cairns and smaller tumuli were 
noticed, the paper concluding with some references 
to the castles and other places of interest in the 
district, which is one well worthy of the special 
attention of archzeologists. 

April 10.—R. W. Cochran-Patrick, M.P., Vice- 
President, in the Chair.—The first Paper read was 
entitled ‘‘A Notice of Ancient Legal Documents pre- 
served among the Public Records of Shetland,” by 
Mr. Gilbert Goudie. The documents submitted were 
selected from a large collection of writs now preserved 
in the County Court Buildings in Lerwick, from 1491 
to 1588. A deed of 1546 was stated to be a Shuynd 
Bill, the Scandinavian form of serving heirs or settling 
a succession to heritable or personal property before 
the Head Foud aid his assessors in open court, 
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Another furn. ued an illustration of a native law or 
custom terme. Upgestry, whereby a person in reduced 
circumstances became wfgester to another, who be- 
came bound to maintain him or her for the rest of 
their natural life, receiving therefore a clear title to the 
lands and property of the person so maintained.—The 
next Paper gave the results of a chemical investigation 
into the composition of the substances known as bog 
butters, adipocere, and the mineral resins, with a 
notice of a cask of bog butter found in Glen Gell, 
Morvern, Argyleshire, and now in the Museum, by 
W. Ivison Macadam.—The next Paper was a notice 
of a deed signed by Lady Margaret Douglas of Loch- 
leven, which was exhibited by Mr. Charles Hender- 
son. The deed was a ‘procuratory of resignation in 
favour of Mr. George Learmonth of Balquhomie, in 
I - In it she styles herself Margaret Erskine, Lady 
of Lochleven, and widow of Sir Robert Douglas. As 
was well known, she was the mother of the Regent 
Murray, who is also mentioned in the document.— 
Mr. R. Scott Skirving contributed a notice of a flat 
bronze celt and a perforated stone implement found 
at Camptown, East-Lothian, which he now presented 
to the Museum ; and a notice was given of a volume 
of the records of a farming society in Forfarshire, 
founded by Mr. George Dempster of Dunnichen in 
1803, under the title of ‘*The Lunan and Vinney 
Water Farming Society.’’—There were exhibited a 
brass matrix of a seal with a shield of arms resembling 
those of the Sutherlands of Duffus, and probably of the 
sixteenth or seventeenth centuries, found at Lerwick ; 
some portions of red deer horns of great size found in 
digging a grave at Culross Abbey ; also a collection 
plate of brass or latten, bearing an embossed repre- 
sentation of the Annunciation, with an inscription in 
Dutch, by the kirk-session of Maybole, through Dr. 
Macdonald of Ayr Academy; and a hoard of gold 
and silver coins, the gold being of the reigns of 
James I., II., and III., and the silver chiefly of 
Henry V. and VI., and Edward IV. of England, with 
afew groats of Robert III. of Scotland, found by a 
shepherd at Over Black Craigs, near New Cumnock, 
Ayrshire. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society.—March 1. 
—The Society visited the ancient town of St. Ives, 
Hunts. On arriving at the church, Mr. W. M. 
Fawcett proceeded to give some explanation of the 
building. The ancient name of the town was 
Slepe, and it is so called in Domesday — but 
the present name, S. Ives, is derived from S. Ivo, 
who is called in Camden’s Britannia a Persian Arch- 
bishop. S. Ivo travelled in this part of the country 
about the year 600 A.D., and is supposed to have died 
in this spot. The Abbey of Ramsey had the greater 
part of the land in this parish bequeathed to it soon 
after the reign of King Edgar, and the Monks having 
discovered the bones of S. Ivo conveyed them with 
much solemnity to Ramsey, and founded a cell on the 
site of the discovery. In the year 1007 the Abbot 


Ednoth built a church. Of this church no remains - 


whatever are to be seen, though it is probable that, if 
any alterations should be made, stones of this old 
church might be found built in as walling stones to the 
more recent church. In 1207 the church was burnt ; 
it was, however, soon rebuilt, and continued to be 
connected with the Abbey of Ramsey until the Disso- 


lution. Of this church, built, in 1207, we find a few 
very interesting remains. ‘The first is the east end of 
the south aisle, the whole wall with its fine window 
and the small piece on the south containing the 
aumbry and a beautiful piscina. The second is the 
respond and springing of the arch at the north-west 
corner of the nave. These two portions show that 
that church was approximately of the same size as the 
present one. The south aisle was the same length 
and width, and the arcades were of the same length ; 
a north aisle evidently existed, and may be supposed 
to have been fairly in conformity with the south. The 
tower may have been elsewhere, and the chancel may 
have been longer or shorter, but approximately the 
church was evidently on the lines of the present one. 
The font also appears to be the remains of the one 
belonging to this early church, though it has been 
very much cut about, so that its original detail is quite 
obliterated—and there are a few other minor remains. 
We have no documentary evidence of the construction 
of the present building. It is evidently one of the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, but what caused the 
almost total destruction of the older church is quite 
unknown. The arcade of the present church is a very 
clear type of the date named, the columns being very 
narrow from east to west, and in fact very much the 
proportion of a window mullion. There is a very 
interesting peculiarity in these—viz., the brackets that 
remain for the images, two on the west side of each 
of the columns, except the north-eastern column. These 
brackets are not uncommonly found in different parts 
of churches, but to find such a number, so r ly 
built to the columns, is a very unusual feature. It may 
be accounted for partly by the church being served 
from the Abbey of Ramsey, and being also an important 
place, and not a very great distance from the Abbey. 
One of the columns has another bracket of a differ- 
ent character inserted below the one just referred to. 
It is not sufficiently far below to give height for a 
second figure, and Mr. Fawcett suggested that from its 
size and position it had most probably been used to 
support a reliquary containing some relique of the 
saint, whose image was onthe bracket above. The 
chancel roof is of the same date as the main body of 
church, but it is hard to suppose that the flat ceiled 
roof of the nave is not much later. There was a fire 
in 1639, which destroyed a great part of S. Ives, and 
it is possible that some damage was then done to the 
church, and the roof may be of that date: but as he 
had not examined it excepting from where they were 
standing, he could not give any positive statement 
about it. The beautiful spire at the west end has had 
a struggle for existence, for it is stated by Camden to 
have been twice blown down, and at some time more 
recent it was damaged (it is supposed by lightning), so 
that a year or two ago it seemed likely to fall again, if 
a strong wind tried it. The inhabitants therefore 
thought it best to take it down and rebuild it, and all 
could see how carefully this had been done. The 
Vicar (the Rev. C.D. Goldie) drew special attention to 
the very beautiful piscina in the aisle. He mentioned 
that when it was restored some sixteen years ago, some 
workman thinking to improve and sharpen the cutting 
of the dogtooth moulding had very much damaged it. 
Among things worthy of note in the church was the 
old register, which dated from the middle of the six- 
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teenth century, and contained the autograph of Oliver 
Cromwell, which he should be happy to show to any 
one who felt an interest init. The party then went to 
the house of Mr. Sherringham opposite Bridge Street, 
the roof of which is of fifteenth century work, and has a 
king-post with cap and base and branching braces. 
There is also some very good and valuable seventeenth 
century panelling. The bay window projecting over 
the pavements is also an interesting feature. The 
house adjoining the bridge, occupied by Mr. Wads- 
worth, was then visited, and other ancient panelwork 
much admired. The party then went to see the small 
chapel (now used asa cottage) on the bridge. The form 
with its apsidal east end is very clear, but the windows 
have all been built up, and in the early part of the 
eighteenth century two storeys were added, and it was 
made into a cottage. It has been completely changed ip 
the interior so that nothing old is visible—but the ex- 
terior is very interesting, as there are but few of these 
bridge chapels left in the country. 

March 13.—The Rev. R. Burn, M.A., President, in 
the Chair.—Mr. Marshall Fisher exhibited and de- 
scribed a vase of red terra-cotta, 6} in. high, together 
with other Roman pottery in fragments, and horse 
bones, from Downham Field, about a mile and a half to 
the north of Ely Cathedral. The vase was discovered 
about 18 inches below the surface.—Professor Hughes 
described some fragments of Roman pottery and 
other objects exhibited by Mr. W.W. Cordeaux. They 
had been found at the depth of three feet in Humber 
deposit, at Great Cotes, in North-east Lincolnshire. 
Along with the pottery were sawn bones, pieces of 
glass, and some very curious tube-like formations in 
considerable masses, which Professor Hughes ex- 
plained to have been produced by concretionary action 
around roots of plants, also shells of the common 
cockle. The field, known by the name of the “ Little 
Nooks Close,” adjoins the bank of a very old drain, 
called the “ Old Fleet,” which formerly, as now, re- 
ceived the drainage of some portion of the Lincoln- 
shire Wolds.—Mr. Reade read a Paper ‘On the 
Minster-Church at Aachen.” The Church was, in 
historical interest, quite unrivalled by any building 
north of the Alps, and as an architectural landmark 
stood alone, having been completed in the year 804. 
There is no doubt that it was largely the work of 
Italian artists. The architect was probably Ansigis, 
Abbot of Fontenelle, near Rouen. In general design 
it bears a considerable resemblance to St. Sepulchre’s 
Church, Cambridge, which was built 300 years later. 
The whole of the interior was covered with mosaics, 
which were destroyed in the great fire of 1656. Mr. 
Reade exhibited an interesting engraving made before 
the fire, and showing the then disposition of the ex- 
terior. The tall fourteenth century choir was added 
by the Burgomaster, Gerhard Chorus, and is a work 
of great lightness and bold design. The octagon is 
surrounded by small chapels, and Mr. Reade gave 
detailed information as to the original destination of 
these. He also exhibited ‘‘ restorations” of the origi- 
nal work, and some of the original mosaic cubes used 
by Charlemagne’s artists. The bronze doors and 
railings to the triforium were at least as old as the 
building itself. The Church was formerly connected 
with the palace by a vaulted arcade. The great Em- 
peror, Karl, who founded the Church, was buried 


within its precincts, but the precise spot was unknown. 
His bones were exhumed 352 years after his death. 
Much of the furniture of the Cathedral is of extraordi- 
nary interest, particularly the marble throne, upon 
which thirty-seven emperors were installed ; the pulpit, 
which was a gift of Henry II., and is one mass of 
gold, jewels, and antique ivory carvings; and the 
corona, given by Frederic Barbarossa, which is richly 
gilded and enamelled. 

March 20.—The Rev. R. Burn, M.A., President, 
in the Chair. — Mr. J. Willis Clark delivered a lec- 
ture on ‘‘ The Description and History of the Site of 
Trinity College.” The whole site was bounded on the 
east by what used to be called High Street, but is now 
Trinity Street. On the north was St. John’s College, 
which always occupied precisely the same amount of 
site, with the exception of one little piece. The south 
boundary of the College was originally called Michael 
Lane, but is now known as Trinity Lane. Trinity 
Hall abutted upon what was originally known as 
Milne Street, a street which extended right across the 
site of King’s College into Silver Street. A fragment 
of Milne Street still remained in Queens’ Street, anda 
theory had been started that it once ran right across to 
Bridge Street, but this was mere conjecture. On the 
west the site was bounded, not by the river, but by a 
ditch which, with the river, enclosed what was then 
known as Garyte Hostel Green, now forming part of 
the College walks. The site was divided longitudi- 
nally by a lane running from near the present great 
gates in the direction of the river. This lane was 
known as King’s Tudor Lane, and was crossed at 
right angles by Fouls Lane, which ran into Trinity 
Lane, or St. Michael’s Lane as it was then called, at 
a point where the present Queens’ Gate is situated. 
Mr. Clark then proceeded to give in detail the 
acquisitions made from time to time for the accommo- 
dation of the scholars. 

Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.—March 29. 
—Mr. Dunn in the Chair.—Mr. C. C. Hodges read 
a Paper on Hexham. The air of mystery and 
uncertainty which unfortunately surrounds the 
Roman origin of Hexham renders it most desirable 
that some further researches should be made beneath 
the surface in such places as are upon the probable 
site of the Roman town, and as yet unencumbered 
with buildings. Most antiquaries agree as to the 
Roman origin of the place. Previous to the year 
1726, when the crypt of St. Wilfrid’s Cathedral at 
Hexham was discovered when digging the founda- 
tions for a buttress to support the north-west angle of 
the tower of the Abbey Church, no Roman remains 
were known to exist at Hexham. The discovery of 
this interesting and almost unique example of Saxon 
architecture, which is wholly built of Roman stones, 
led the antiquaries of the day to speculate as to the 
Roman name of Hexham, and Axelodunum was fixed 
upon by Horsley. Stukely and Gale examined the 
crypt in 1726, and, in addition to the remains now to 
be seen, saw there an altar dedicated by Quintus Cal- 
purinus Concessinus, which is now unfortunately lost. 
There are now in the crypt two inscribed slabs, a por- 
tion of the capital of a flat pilaster with acanthus 
foliage, six fragments of fluted pilasters of varying 
sections, stones with the ‘‘ cyma reversa” moulding, 
several lengths of an ornamental cornice, decorated 
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with a line of laurel leaves, placed point to point 
diagonally (the triangular spaces thus formed being 
filled with a bead or pellet); and lastly, a large 
number of stones ornamented with many varieties of 
broaching, of unusual richness and diversity. Be- 
sides the fragments built into the crypt, there are two 
altars in the church, one of which was fouad in 1870 
on the west side of the tower. A third altar, cut into 
two or more pieces, is built into the head of the newel 
stair at the north-west angle of the tower, about 3 feet 
above the level of the gutter of the north transept 
roof ; it is only partially visible owing to the greater 
portion being imbedded in the walls ; and there is no 
trace of an inscription to be seen, but the emblems of 
sacrifice—the ox’s head, the slaying knife, the garland, 
and the vase—are clearly discernible. A stone of 
probably Roman workmanship consisting of a rectan- 
gular panel 21 by 25 inches, and enclosing what may 
be described as a wheel ornament, is laid in the north 
bay of the south transept triforium. The monu- 
mental slab found in the slype in September last, 
completes the list of specimens of Roman work in 
the church. A piece of an inscribed stone was built 
into the gable of one of the houses, which formerly 
stood on the south-east of the church, another was 
found on the east side of the Seal, and a third was 
taken from the wall of an out-house adjoining the 
Hermitage, close to Hexham, on the north side of the 
Tyne. A few stones with broached tooling are to be 
seen in the walls of some of the older houses in the 
town, and in the wall which bounds the east side of 
the Cow Garth. A few Roman coins have been dug 
up in Hexham not many yards from the church. To 
finally settle the question as to whether the Romans 
really occupied the site, and to rebut the theory that 
all the stones of Roman workmanship were brought 
from the neighbouring station of Corstopitum, it is 
greatly to be desired that we should find masonry of 
undoubted Roman date i stfu, or some inscription 
which would enable us to identify Hexham with one 
of the stations mentioned in the “ Notitia Imperii.”’ 
We see that the buildings of the time of St. Wilfrid 
were, in all probability, entirely erected with Roman 
stones, and from the fact that Roman stones also 
occur, as has been shown above, in the buildings of 
the Middle Ages, we may infer that the same quarry of 
ready squared stones was not exhausted in the thir- 
teenth century, when the present church was brought 
to a more or less complete state. The large tomb of 
*¢ Flavinus”’ was discovered in a foundation which 
may be of Saxon date, but is more probably not 
earlier than C. 1200 A.D. ; and in the foundations of 
the destroyed and ruined conventual buildings, we 
may reasonably expect to find Roman stones, for, as 
the Saxon buildings grew up out of the ruins of their 
Roman predecessors, so also did thuse of the Middle 
Ages grow up out of the ruins of those of Saxon date, 
and the Roman stones which had been used in the 
erection of the former would most certainly in many 
cases be used again in the erection of the latter. The 
destroyed conventual buildings are the chapter-house 
and the calefactory on the eastern, and the refectory 
and kitchen on the southern side of the cloisters. 
With regard to the still more to be desired discovery 
of Roman foundations 2 stu, it may be stated that 
the vacant places—the cloister garth, the plot to the 





south-east of the church, and a piece of ground on 
the other side of Beaumont Street—are all available 
for purposes of exploration, and all are within the 
boundary wall of the precincts of the Abbey; and we 
may therefore reasonably assume that they are also 
within or immediately upon the boundary of the 
Roman town or station. The heart of the Roman 
town would become the heart of the medizeval town. 
The Rev. Canon Greenwell said he confessed to be 
somewhat sceptic of the Roman origin of Hexham, and 
if some explorations were made this question might 
possibly be set at rest. The Rev. Dr. Bruce thought 
Hexham had been a Roman position, first of all because 
of the importance of the position. The last time the 
Society visited Hexham, Mr. Fairless, who acted as 
their guide, told them that some ordinary Roman flue 
tiles, for the purpose of conveying water, had been 
found iz situ. It was resolved that, if the consent of 
the owners and occupiers can be obtained, a sum not 
exceeding £10 be placed at the disposal of Mr. 
Hodges for explorations at Hexham.—The Rev. Dr. 
Bruce said that a quarter of a century ago, the Duke 
of Northumberland, patron of the Society, suggested 
the propriety of gathering together all the North- 
umbrian ballads and melodies they could, and a 
committee was formed, and they laboured hard and 
long. Mr. Kell, Mr. White, and others made collec- 
tions, but members were one after another suddenly 
carried off, and the result of their labours had been 
buried in a box. A little while ago, the Society 
resolved to print the ballads and tunes. The Melodies 
Committee, during the earlier period of their existence, 
invoked the aid of Mr. Stokoe of South Shields, who 
had an intimate knowledge of the local airs and 
melodies ; and Mr. Stokoe had been associated with 
himself in preparing the book for publication, under 
the auspices of the Society. The whole of it was in 
type, and would probably be laid upon the table 
at the next meeting. The first part of the book 
comprised ballads and songs, and he suggested that 
an extra number of copies of the second part of the 
book, comprising local tunes, and suitable for pipers 
and others, be printed for sale, and that might tend 
to resuscitate our native music. 

Andover Archzological Society.—March 13.— 
An address was delivered by the President, the Rev. 
C. Collier, on ‘* Archzological Discoveries in and 
about the New Andover and Marlborough Railway.” 
Mr. Collier said that at the point where the railway 
intersected Redenham Park there had been found the 
ruins of a number of pit-dwellings, in one of which 
was a skeleton. Near the park gates was a Roman 
“‘rubbish pit,” and near the same spot they had dis- 
covered a smooth Celtic stone axe, skulls of the red 
deer and horse, with a quantity of other bones, and a 
number of flints and pieces of charred wood. Remains 
of Roman and other pottery had also been plentifully 
found. 

Glasgow Archeological Society.—March 16. 
—Professor Lindsay, D.D., Vice-President, in the 
Chair.—Mr. R. Rowand Anderson read a Paper upon 
‘* Paisley Abbey and its Cloister,” and exhibited 
illustrative drawings and photographs. Mr. Ander- 


son commented severely upon the destruction of the 
cloister and domestic buildings of the Abbey, which 
were probably unique in Scotland. 


He pointed out 
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what an opportunity was offered of completing the 
Abbey and restoring to their proper use those por- 
tions which had been destro in haste, and without 
regard to history or art.—Mons. C. A. Chardenal, 
B.A., then read a Paper on ‘‘The Probable Origin 
and Age of the Shore Tumuli of the Firth of Clyde,” 
illustrated by drawings and objects discovered in the 
course of his explorations.—A note on Old Partick 
was communicated by Mr. James Napier.—A View of 
Glasgow from the south end of Jamaica Street Bridge 
in 1826 was exhibited by Mr. C. D. Donald; a pair 
of handcuffs ploughed up on the field of Bannock- 
burn, by Mr. Kirsop ; a Scottish almanack for 1682, 
by Mr. J. Dalrymple Duncan ; and a probably unique 
collection of cks from 1667, by Mr. J. Wyllie 
Guild. 

Bradford Historical and Antiquarian Society. 
—March 10.—A Paper was read by Mr. John Thorn- 
ton ‘‘On Heraldry,” with local illustrations taken 
from mutal tablets in the Bradford Parish Church. 
One of the examples given referred to the families of 
Bacon and Balme. Arms: Bacon—‘‘ Quarterly, first 
and fourth gules, on a chief argent, two mullets with 
five points, sable.” Balme—‘*Second and third 
quarters, purpure, three fleur-de-lis argent, a chief 
vair.” The next example was taken from a stone 
slab upon the west wall of the Bolling Chapel, to the 
memory of Benjamin Baron, M.A., vicar of Bradford, 
died February 6, 1705. Arms (in this case nothing 
is given to convey the colouring of the arms; Burke, 
however, gives the following) :—‘‘ Ermine, three bends 
gules, a label of as many points azure.’ A/so— 
** Ermine, three bendlets gules, over all a label of as 
many aap argent.” The next example was also 
from the Bolling Chapel. It is a plaster cast, and has 
recently been removed in constructing a vestry for the 
clergy. The arms in this case are placed in colour 
upon a lozenge at the base of the tablet, and it is in- 
tended to indicate they belong to a widow. The 
inscription is in Latin, sacred to the memory of 
Susannah Richardson, and she was a member of the 
Savile family. Arms: Per Pale Richardson—* Sable, 
on a chief argent, three lions’ heads of the field.” 
Savile, “* Argent, on a bend sable, three savants (owls) 
of the first.” In the tower of the church, and on its 
north wall, is a tablet, containing in its upper portion 
the arms of Field and Rawson, painted upon a small 
raised shield, and resting upon the shield is a beauti- 
fully carved helmet, surrounded by the crest also in 
relief. Arms quarterly: Field—‘‘ First and fourth, 
Barry wavy of six, argent and azure, a lion rampant 
or, in chief two escollop shells of the second.” 
Rawson; ‘*Second and third per fess, sable and 
azure, a castle with four towers argent, a canton 
ermine.” The “canton ermine” is evidently intended 
for difference, and to distinguish this family of Raw- 
son from some other of the same name, most probably 
that of Rawson of Bradford. An illustration of the 
Bradford arms was given, in which what the reader 
considered the correct drawing is rendered. He passed 
some strictures upon the way this armorial device is 
tortured by local decorators; the boar’s head being, 
he avers, delineated by every colour from black to 
white, and the ‘‘well” depicted upon the chevron 
being anything, from a castle toa pepper-box or a 
“bobbin.” Mr. Thornton believes the true rendering 


of this charge to be ‘‘A Syke,” a sign specially provided 
in heraldry to represent springs, wells, and fountains, 
It should be drawn “a rounded argent, three bars 
wavy azure.” Mr. Thornton brought his remarks to 
a close by referring to the approaching alterations in 
the graveyard of the parish church, and expressed a 
hope that the Vicar of Bradford would have an accu- 
rate survey made, and a plan prepared therefrom, 
showing the respective positions of the tombstones it 
may be found necessary to remove, and complete 
copies of the inscriptions thereon kept along with 
the other archives of the church, as it constantly 
happens that such inscriptions form an important 
connecting link in the preparation of family pedigrees. 

Yorkshire Philosophical Society.—April 4.— 
Mr W. C. Anderson in the Chair.—The Rev. Canon 
Raine read a Paper by the Rev. C. W. King, Trinity 
College, Cambridge, on the “ Roman Statue found in 
York in 1880.” The Paper characterized the statue 
as incomparably the finest of Roman-British workman- 
ship that the Society possessed, on account of its ex- 
cellent style, exceptional magnitude, and wonderful 
state of preservation. The most obvious explanation 
of the meaning of the figure was that they had in it 
the picture of some very youthful Czesar, represented 


-in his proper character of ‘‘ Imperator,” as best be- 


fitting the requirements of the place where it was— 
the important military station of Eburacum.—In reply 
to the Chairman, Canon Raine remarked that since he 
himself had expressed the opinion that the statue was 
a representation of the god Mars, he had conformed 
to the idea of the Rev. C. W. King on the subject. 
Burton-on-Trent Natural History and Arch- 
zological Society.—Annual Meeting, March 28.— 
Mr. R. Thornewill in the Chair.—After some formal 
business, Mr. Lott (assistant treasurer) read the finan- 
cial statement. The hon. general secretary’s report 
was taken as read, and, in accordance with a resolution 
of the committee, it will shortly be printed and circu- 
lated. Mr. T. C. Martin presented the report of the 
excursion secretaries. This stated that the excursions 
of the past season, without one exception, had been 
very successful. A detailed account of the excursions 
would be written and placed in the Society’s library at 
the Grammar School for reference. During the coming 
summer it was a me to organize day trips to Wel- 
beck Abbey, Stratford-on-Avon, and Warwick Castle, 
and through the Churnet Valley to some place to be 
afterwards fixed upon. It was also proposed to have 
half-day excursions to Crich and Wingfield Manor, 
Rangemore and Tatenhill, Elford and Haselour, Dun- 
stall, Rowsley and Haddon Hall, Bretby, and Repton 
and Newton. After the election of the officers, the 
President proposed that Professor Boyd Dawkins 
should be elected an honorary member of the Society, 
remarking that they were all greatly indebted to him 
for his address at the recent conversazione. 
Edinburgh Architectural Society. — March 
8.—Mr. John M‘Lachlan, President in the Chair.— 
A lecture on “The Pediment Sculptures of Aigina 
and their Composition,” was delivered by Professor 
Baldwin Brown. In the course of his lecture 
Professor Baldwin Brown pointed out that the works 
under discussion were discovered among the ruins of 
the temple dedicated to the goddess Athene, which 
was demolished by an earthquake. ‘The discovery 
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was made by a party of explorers in the year 1811. 
The fragments were carefully collected, and when 
they were subjected to close examination it was found 
that five figures of the eastern pediment could be 
totally restored, and ten of the western pediment. 
The work of placing the fragments together was 
entrusted to Martin Vagna, who satisfactorily per- 
formed at Rome the duty confided to him. The 
figures were also executed in models of nearly life- 
size, and these were at present in the Museum at 
Munich. The statues were amongst the most interest- 
ing of the works of ancient art which were left to us. 
They belonged to the period shortly before the out- 
burst of the artistic activity of the Greeks, and as 
examples of the archaic manner no better specimens 
were to be found. On account of parts of the surface 
of the figures being corroded, and other portions 
being perfectly preserved, there was every reason to 
believe that the figures* had borne colouring. The 
figures were let into small plinths, which were after- 
wards filled in with lead. In connection with the 
manner in which the figures were supported, the 
lecturer drew attention to the position of a statue in a 
kneeling position. The lower limb, although nearly 
touching the bed of the pediment, was unsupported 
except at the joining of the toe with the base of the 
pediment, and the foremost limb was fixed into the 
a by the usual bronze joining, from the sole of the 
oot. 

Bath Field Club.—March 15.—Dr. Bird read a 
paper entitled ‘‘Remarks upon Wood’s History of 
Bath, and the Names of Places Mentioned in that 
Work.” Published in the year 1749, he said it 
contained much interesting and curious matter. No 
legend or tradition connected with Bath seems to have 
escaped the author’s notice, and many illustrations of 
them were given, and the derivation of names of places 
in the neighbourhood attributed to a Gaelic origin. In 
conclusion Dr. Bird spoke of the value of the late Mr. 
Moore’s geological collection in an educational point 
of value, and expressed a sincere hope that the Bath 
people would secure it as ‘a monument of his genius 
and energy. Mr Skrine then gave a Paper entitled 
** A Walk Round the Manor of Forde,” the earliest 
authentic account of which occurred in the tenth 
century, and included then Warley and possibly 
Shockerwick. The members were taken across the 
two fords of the Avon and Box Brook, called then 
Weaver's Brook, up to Bannerdown, down to Shocker- 
wick, Ashley Wood, round by the Tower to the Dry 
arch, Conkwell, Warley Ford, and round across the 
Wansdyke back again. 

Nottingham Naturalists’ Society.—April 5.— 
The Chair was taken by Mr. B. Sturges Dodd.—A 
Paper by Mr, F. Clements was read, entitled ‘‘ From 
whence Nottingham sprang ; with an account of early 
British coins and medals—illustrated by various events 
in English History.” The author went back to the 
history of the early inhabitants of what is now called 
Nottingham. The illustrations consisted of skilfully 
executed original drawings which included representa- 
tions of ancient British coins. 

Penzance Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society.—March 10.—Mr. G. B. Millett in the 
Chair.—The Rev. S. Rundle, Vicar of Godolphin, 
read a Paper on Cornish superstitions :—There can 


be no doubt that the belief in charms and ghosts is 
by no means on the wane. There is a famous White 
Witch—John Bostock, of Exeter—who, once now and 
then, makes a tour into Cornwall. There were two old 
women who had quarrelled desperately about a 
flower. One of them had a son who was exceedingly 
ill. John Bostock happened to be on one of his 
tours at the time. He declared that this other old 
woman had bewitched the man, and that upon pay- 
ment of 11s. he would give him some medicine which 
would have the effect of making the curser’s eyes fall 
out of her head. The 11s. was paid, though pre- 
viously it was impossible for them to have raised Is. 
The medicine was made. The wizard went his way. 
The above case is clear enough as to the mode of 
dealing with it. Others are more difficult. The 
writer said—I met an old woman once, who said to 
me, ‘‘I know that you will not like what I have been 
doing, sir.” ‘‘ What is that?’ I said. ‘Why, I 
have been charming a kennel out of Mrs. —— baby’s 
eye.” I began, of course, with the ordinary invective 
against charming, when I was interrupted by her 
saying, ‘‘I can tell you the charm, as you are of the 
opposite sect.” She then repeated the charm, which 
was, ‘* Two angels came from the east. One brought 
fire ; the other brought water. In water! Out fire! 
In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost.” The charm of the dead man’s hand is a 
very common one. A woman was suffering from a 
terrible tumour. One day she told me that she had 
been two miles, at her husband’s request, to lay a 
dead man’s hand upon it. She told me that it was 
his dying wish that, after his death, she should take 
his hand and place it upon the wound. Shortly after 
a girl did use this charm, and, I believe, did suppose 
that she was cured by it. The form is to take the 
hand, to cross it nine times over the wound, and then, 
as the hand itself resolves itself into nothingness, so 
also the wound will disappear. The cure for sore- 
throat is to take a piece of a birch broom and cross 
it nine times over the part affected. The woman who 
told me this assured me that she had been cured in 
that way. I was sent for once to baptize a child. The 
mother, with a most peculiar look at me, took off a 
small bag from the baby’s neck, and said, with some- 
thing of defiance in her tone, ‘‘I suppose that you do 
not believe in this? My baby had a most distressing 
cough : in this bag is a piece of a donkey’sear. I 
have put it on the child’s neck, and the cough has 
been a great deal better ever since.” Whenever a 
discharge of blood from the nostrils takes place a 
certain woman is told of it. Without leaving her 
house, she is said to have such an influence upon the 
sufferer that the flow ceases. She herself, who “is not 
able to read, told me that the charm consists in saying 
a certain verse in the Psalms. This last old woman 
tells me that she derived her knowledge from her 
mother, who had a large collection -of papers &c., 
by which she was taught how to charm. This collec- 
tion of papers has been long, I am sorry to say, 
dispersed.—Mr. J. G. Uren mentioned the Penryn 


‘belief in the headless horses and coachman of 


Tremough and in the ghost of Dame Gregor, who 
haunts Trewarthenick ; as well as in the powers of 
ill- wishing possessed by a hind at Enys, — 
Miss Louise Courtney mentioned the charm of the 
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silver ring, bought by begged pennies or silver 
coin.—Rev. G. Rundle observed that many of these 
superstitions were found in Devonshire, and Mr. 
A. C. Wildman confirmed this, giving instances 
of the ‘dead man’s hand” charm in Devon, 46 years 
ago, and in Penzance, quite recently, with the story 
of a woman who had walked nineteen or twenty miles 
from the extreme north of Cornwall to Bodmin to beg 
for a piece of the hangman’s rope to cure her bad eyes. 

Cambridge Philological Society—Feb. 23.— 
Mr. Munro, the President, in the Chair.—Mr. Cooke 
read a Paper “On the Imperatival Force of the 
Latin Subjunctive.’”—Mr, Ridgeway read Notes “On 
Arist. Pol., i. ii.” 

Plymouth Institution and Devon and Corn. 
wall Natural History Society.—April 6.—The 
Annual Meeting, when the following officers were 
appointed :—President, Mr. R. N. Worth, F.G.S., 
re-elected ; Vice-Presidents, Rev. Professor Chapman, 
Mr. J. Brooking Rowe, F.S.A., F.L-S., Dr. Merri- 
field, F.R.A.S., F.M.S., Rev. J. Erskine Risk ; 
Secretaries, Mr. Francis Brent, Mr. J. C. Inglis, C.E. ; 
Treasurers, Mr. S. Cater, Mr. E. G. Bennett. The 
reports presented showed the Institution, which is 
now in its 71st year, to be more flourishing than at 
any previous period. 
During the past twelve 
months a spacious and 
handsomemuseumand 
art-gallery have been 
erected, which are 
now nearly complete, 
and in which will be 
arranged as speedily 3 
as possiblethe valuable 
collections belonging 
to the Society. These ~, 
are of particular in- 
terest and value in 
antiquities and anthro- 
pology, ornithology, 
ichthyology, crustacea, 
botany, and in specimens from the bone caves of Devon. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, Lord High 
Steward of Plymouth, has contributed £50 to the 
Museum Fund ; and among the other contributors are 
the Duke of Bedford, the Earls of Mount Edgecumbe, 
Morley, and St. Germans, the Bishop of Exeter, 
Lords Blachford and Robartes, Sir John Lubbock, 
Sir J. St. Aubyn, Sir R. P. Collier, Sir Massey 
Lopes, &c. The British Archzeological Association 
meet at Plymouth in August, and the members of 
the Institution have decided to place their hall, &c., 
at the disposal of that body. 
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Crockern Tor or Parliament Rock.—One of 
the most curious specimens of the primitive open-air 
Courts of Justice is found on Dartmoor: it is known 
by the name of Crockern Tor, the most remarkable 
seat perhaps, of Druidical judicature throughout the 


CROCKERN TOR. 


whole kingdom. It remained as the Court of the 
Stannaries till within the last century, and hence it 
was commonly called Parliament Rock. On this 
spot the chief miners of Devon were, by their charter, 
obliged to assemble. Sometimes a company of two 
or three hundred persons would there meet ; but, on 
account of the situation, after the necessary and 
preliminary forms had been gone through, they usually 
adjourned to Tavistock or some other Stannary town 
to settle their affairs. The Lord Warden, who was 
the supreme judge of the Stannary Courts, invariably 
issued his summons that the jurors should meet at 
Crockern Tor on such a day. Mrs. Bray, from 
whom we take the preceding remarks, describes 
this monument as follows :—‘‘Crockern Tor or 
Parliament Rock is situated on Dartmoor, near the 
turnpike road leading from Moreton to Tavistock, at 
the distance of about eleven miles from the former and 
nine from the latter. The first thing that struck me was 
a rock, with a fissure in the middle, with one half of 
it split either by art or Nature, into four pretty regular 
steps, each about a foot and a half high and two feet 
broad. Before this mass, towards the north is a short 
ledge of stones evidently piled up by art which might 
have been a continued bench. On ascending higher I 
arrived at a flat area 

in which,thoughalmost 
covered with rushes, I 
could plainly trace out 

four lines of stones 
forming an oblong 
square, twenty feet in 
length and six in 
breadth, pointing 
nearly east and west. 

zee The entrance seems 
= to have been at the 
north-west corner. At 

the north side, four 

feet distant, is another 
imperfect line, and ten 

feet on either side is a 
straight natural buttress of rock. Possibly the table 
might have stood in the centre of this area, and these 
lines may be vestiges of the seats around it. I can 
hardly suppose the stone was so large as to rest on these 
as its foundation, though there are no stones in the 
middle that might have answered that purpose. 
Whilst the Lord Warden and Stannators presided at 
this table, probably the rest of the assembly filled up 
the remainder of the area or climbed the rocks on 
each side” (Bray’s Borders of the Tamar and the Tay, 
i. 108-110.) Polwhele, in his AHstory of Devonshire, 
says that he ‘‘searched for the table, seats, &c., said 
to be used in the Stannary Parliament, but could not 
discover them.”’ The tor consisting of a great number 
of separate stones scattered on the ground to a con- 
siderable extent, some in single masses, others double 
and triple, in such manner as may tolerably well serve 
for tables and seats (see vol. i. p. 44, note). An 
article by Mr. Logan in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1832, part ii. p. 22, may be consulted, and also 
Palgrave’s History of the English Commonwealth, 
vol. i. 140. We are indebted to Mrs. Bray for the 
loan of our illustration, and we must be permitted to 
add that it has given us great pleasure to know that 
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the venerable correspondent of Southey still enjoys 
comparative good health. 

Essex County Records.—At the Essex Quarter 
Sessions, held qn April 4, the following important 
report from the Shire Hall Committee was adopted:— 
That at a meeting specially convened at the instance 
of Mr. G. Alan Lowndes, one of their members, for 
the purpose of considering the subject of the better 
preservation and arrangément of the ancient County 
Muniments, the Clerk of the Peace, at the request 
of your Committee, read the following letter which 
he had received from his chief clerk :—‘‘ As the 
Shire Hall Committee will consider to-morrow the 
County Records, perhaps it would be well for me, 
for your information, to state briefly of what they 
consist :— The earliest record is a roll of entries of 
deeds of conveyance beginning ¢emp. Henry VIII. 
Of the Sessions records, the rolls containing original 
indictments, depositions, recognizances, &c., com- 
menced in the reign of Philip and Mary, and con- 
tinue, with a few breaks, to the present time. Two 
officers of the Court appear to have briefly abstracted 
the entries relating to bridges, &c., the first bridge 
book relating to the period from Philip and Mary to 
12 James I. ; and I assume that this was the time at 
which the book was compiled, for in 1664 it was 
admitted in evidence before the Grand Jury. The 
other bridge book commences where the first ceases, 
and extends to 1717. In turning over an old Sessions 
rough minute book, on Tuesday, I found quite 
accidentally the entry directing this second book to 
be compiled. The entry is as under: ‘1718—That 
the Clerk of the Peace do apply to the Custos 
Rotulorum for his consent to take the old Records 
of Sessions from the Church Porch at Chelmsford 
in order to set them to rights, and to make an index 
of them that they may be useful to the county.’ 
With the exception of the short references in the 
bridge books, there does not appear to be any record 
of the contents of the rolls for a very long period, the 
order books not commencing until 1651, and not 
continuing successively except from 1698. Upon the 
rolls themselves are very many entries illustrating 
the customs and laws of the country during successive 
reigns. In the reign of Mary are indictments con- 
nected with the martyrs, in succeeding reigns are 
many entries throwing a flood of light upon the 

rosecutions of Popish Recusants and Protestant 

issenters, and in the Commonwealth—a time of 
supposed great religious freedom—sufficient entries 
are found of the persecution of Episcopalians to 
believe that Macaulay was not exaggerating when he 
said that ‘It was a crime in a child to read by the 
bedside of a sick parent one of those beautiful 
collects which had soothed the griefs of forty genera- 
tions of Christians.’ Several certificates of Bishops 
and Archdeacons are upon the files, bringing to the 
notice of the Court persons who refused to attend 
Church ; and among the papers of Charles II., is a 
letter from the Council directing prosecutions of 
Catholics, and another requiring a return of all 
prisoners in custody, especially mentioning the 
Quakers, so that the king might exercise his royal 
clemency. One historian records that Charles had 
been assisted in his escape by a person who after- 
wards became a Quaker, and upon the prosecution of 





his co-religionists the king’s benefactor reminded his 
majesty of what he had done, and interceded for the 
sufferers. These and other letters from the Council 
are exceedingly valuable, and amongst many others, 
are found the signatures of several Archbishops and 
Bishops, Burleigh, Howard of Effingham, Walsing- 
ham, Albemarle (Monks of Restoration), Lauderdaill, 
Hunsdon, Northumberland, Ellesmere, and many 
others ; and there is also a certificate from Oliver 
Cromwell. Letters exist from the Parliament during 
the Civil War as to payment of the taxes; and 
also the original rates which were made for the 
relief of sufferers from the great plague. The 
presentments of the Grand Jury embraced many 
subjects on such as highways and bridges out of repair, 
disorderly houses, unlicensed alehouses, forestalling 
markets, reviling constables, building cottages, 
&c. The sentences passed upon offenders included 
branding, the stocks, whipping, &c., there being 
many entries in which bastardy was punished by 
setting, invariably the man but often the woman also, 
in the stocks from morning to evening prayer, and 
making confession after the second lesson; the woman 
being likewise whipped at the Church door and im- 
prisoned for a year, with ‘frequent corrections in the 
meantime.’ Some of the entries are very pecuiiar ; 
of these I will mention only a few :—‘1651. John 
Grene, in custody, not having appeared at the Quarter 
Session, having “‘ failed by running away and leaving 
his bayle in the lurch.” 1651. Five names given 
in calendar of gaoler—“discharged by their own 
wicked witts in undermining the house, Ist July, 
1651.” 1649. For stealing three cheeses and a 
hive of bees, ‘John Chapman being in gaole and 
thence acquitted is to be sent to the House of Cor- 
rection for a weeke, and to receive punishment.” 
1577. Depositions against Blumfield for witchcraft, 
by which it appears that three maidservants of Mr. 
Poynes having lost some linen, sent Thomas Lynford 
toa cunning man. He went to Blumfield, adjoining 
the Churchyard at Chelmsford, who fetched a look- 
ing-glass, and Lynford professed to recognize in it the 
face of Humphrey Barnes, of North Ockendon. 
Before leaving the messenger was made to swear 
that he would tell no man.’ There are also many 
certificates of official persons receiving the Sacrament. 
Books of taxes for hearthmoney (abolished in rst Wil- 
liam and Mary), and a vast number of entries relating 
to the different waves of religious opinion which 
swept over the country. These old records were 
stowed away at the top of the Shire Hall until about 
three years ago, when the question of Loxford Bridge 
was before the Court, and I then remembered that 
when quite a boy I had seen a lot of old papers there. 
These were got out, and from a few entries I found in 
them, and subsequent inquiries made by me on the 
spot, the indictment found against the county was not 
proceeded with, and the prosecution of the county by 
the parish of Barking has not since been heard of. 
For about a year the arranging and sorting out of the 
papers occupied a great deal of my leisure. In the 
summer of 1880, the matter was before some of the 
Chairmen of Quarter Session, and I promised te make 
memoranda of one reign and submit the notes to 
them, with a view to their bringing the subject of the 
publication of the records before the Custos, or tak- 
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ing such other steps as they might think desirable. 
This I had nearly accomplished when the subject of 
the Standing Orders arose, and my researches were 
suspended until quite recently, when they were again 
resumed. A portion of my rough notes upon the 
reign of Philip and Mary have been put into type, 
and a few copies printed for the convenience of the 
Committee. I would not “ge for one moment 
to suggest any course for the Committee to pursue, 
but would express to you the earnest hope that no 
gentleman will be appointed to abstract and prepare 
the records for — who is not well acquainted 
with the history, the localities, and the families of 
the county, or many minute points of great historical 
value will inevitably be lost.—CHas, C. SHARMAN.” 
And your Committee beg to recommend that with 
the sanction of the Custos Rotulorum, a Records 
Committee be appointed, with power to investigate 
the ancient records of the Court, and to enter into 
arrangements with the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission, or any other body qualified to deal with 
them to the best advantage, which Committee shall 
report their proceedings to the Court. And your 
Committee further recommend that the county sur- 
veyor be directed to consider and report to them in 
what manner the ancient records may be best pre- 


served in safety. 
Fntiquarian Wews. 


a os 


Some workmen ‘‘trying’” for road stone in 
Spoonly Wood, about one mile from Sudeley Castle, 
on the upper side of Waterhatch farm, discovered 
extensive remains of a Roman villa or chapel. The 
stone walls stand from one to two feet in height, and 
are divided into several compartments and corridors. 
An extremely rich design in tesserze is to be found in 
a square of 8 or 9 feet, though the roots of an elder 
bush have much spoilt the centre. This floor is 
raised some distance above that of the other floors 
yet found. Some very handsome coloured pavement 
is to be seen in a corridor about 8 feet in width, the 
full length not being yet opened. ‘The raised square 
floor above mentioned is quite close to the surface of 
the earth. The remains being unearthed are on a 
gentle wooden slope, and the roots of the trees and 
bushes have much displaced, here and there, the 
extremely small square coloured stones which go to 
make up the handsome and intricate patterns. Mr. 
Dent’s labourers are daily at work making further 
investigations, and Mrs. Dent is taking a great inte- 
rest in this archeological discovery. 


The work of uncovering the large Roman bath 
under the Poor Law Union Office, at Bath, is pro- 
gressing as rapidly as the difficult nature of the work 
will permit. Further evidence of the grand scale on 
which the Romans erected their bathing establish- 
ments has been furnished by the uncovering of the 
base of a massive pillar, the dimensions of which give 
a good hint of the kind of superstructure that it was 
intended to support. Some portion of the steps that 
led down to the bath are now to be seen from above 
ground. 


The church of St. Laurence, Winchester, has been 
restored. It is the mother church of Winchester, 
and ‘in it the bishops on their induction to the chair 
of the diocese, ‘‘ ring themselves in,” and as within 
the walls rest many old civic worthies of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, the sacred edifice is 
of considerable interest. The principal change in the 
old building is the insertion, in the south wall, of a 
four-light window, with cinque-foil crisps in the 
tracery and trefoil heads to the light. The church, 
having no chancel distinctly structural, the old carved 
work which run along the walls at the east end have 
been used to divide a portion of the nave from the 
chancel, within which the Communion rails are placed, 
and where the surpliced choir will sit in future, as in 
other churches. The reredos consists of the sacred 
emblem, painted on zinc panel, which rises over the 
cross, and necessitated the removal of the figure of 
St. Laurence to the new window. The Creed and 
Commandments are fixed to the wall in three niches 
(one ancient) to the south of the reredos. 


Mr. Watt, of Sandwick, Orkney, has discovered in 
that parish a large specimen of the prehistoric broug, 
or round tower. The walls are massive, being from 
12 feet to 15 feet broad, and 10 feet to 15 feet high. 
It was in this parish that the extraordinary discovery 
of ancient silver ornaments took place many years 
ago ; but, so far as the present excavations have gone, 
no metal ornaments have been found, although a con- 
siderable quantity of combs, deers’ horns, and other 
articles have been picked up. An underground pas- 
sage, supposed to lead to a cave, has been explored 
for about 50 feet. 


Another of the ancient churches which stud the 
valleys of North Yorkshire is about to be thoroughly 
restored and enlarged—that of All Saints’, Nunning- 
ton, near Malton, The church has long been in a 
dilapidated and ruinous condition. It was built 600 
years ago. In 1671 it was partially rebuilt, and most 
inconveniently re-seated, and it is now proposed to 
restore and enlarge the church at an estimated cost of 
42,200. The restoration will be carried out under 
the direction of Mr. Ewan Christian, architect to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 


The Society for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings have appealed to a variety of local bodies and 
representative individuals in the endeavour to secure 
the due and proper preservation of the ancient church 
of St. Crux, in the city of York ; they have found, 
however, that neither public bodies nor private indi- 
viduals are willing to make an effort to provide the 
funds necessary to preserve this most interesting relic 
of ancient architecture. The sum that would be 
required to keep it from falling to pieces would pro- 
bably be but moderate, but it is argued in some 
quarters that if it cannot be brought up to a certain 
standard as regards modern ornamental fittings and 
improvements, it is no longer worthy to hold its 
original position as a place of worship, and that it 
had better be pulled down. It appears to the Society, 
however, that as a church it will be less desecrated 
by being maintained in a sound, though perhaps bare, 
condition, than it would be by being destroyed ; and 
that, as an ancient building, its loss would be very 
iamentable for the city of York, especially as it is one 
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of a set of buildings (the churches of that famous 
city) which, even apart from their several architec- 
tural merits, make a peculiar impression upon people 
on account of their frequency in the streets. Every 
member of this set of buildings which perishes is an 
irreparable loss to one of the most important and 
beautiful of the ancient cities of England. The 
Society appeal finally, therefore, to the public of 
the neighbourhood and city of York to make an 
effort for the due preservation of this most interesting 
building, and they trust that some endeavour will be 
made to avert what will be looked upon by all those 
interested in the preservation of ancient monuments 
as a disgrace to a great historical community. 


Mr. Henry Taylor is preparing for publication by 
subscription Motes on Some Features of Ancient Eccle- 
siastical and Domestic Architecture, with special refer- 
ence to the Old Halls and Churches of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. The work will form one volume, demy 
4to, and will contain numerous illustrations and plans 
of old halls, coloured to show the different periods 
of erection. The edition will be limited to 500 
copies, 

St. Peter’s Church, Greatworth, has been reopened, 
after restoration. The church consists of a chancel, 
nave, and tower at the west end. The structure is a 
small one, the nave being 33 ft. by 24 ft., and the 
chancel, 20 ft. by 17 ft. The chancel is of Early 
English work, but the nave is modern. The old 
west gallery has been removed, and a ringing-chamber 
substituted, and underneath there is a vestry. The 
chancel-arch is new, and the chancel itself has been 
raised two steps. The old high pews in the nave and 
chancel have been replaced by new seats of pitch- 
pine. 

An important archzeological discovery has been 
made close to Liége on some property belonging to 
M. Emile de Laveleye. A score of antique bronzes, 
including two statuettes of women and three heads of 
Mercury, have been unearthed in excellent preserva- 
tion. They are thought to have formed part of a 
large fountain, and to belong to the beginning of the 
third century. 

A faculty has, we regret to say, been granted by 
Dr. Tristram, presiding in the Consistorial Court of 
London, to pull down the old church of St, Paul, 
Hammersmith, and to erect a new one on its site. 


Ata meeting held at Dodbrook, Devon, recently, 
it was decided to take steps to restore and re-roof the 
parish church. 

Dr. Schliemann has presented a collection of 
antiquities to the University of Oxford, and on the 
14th ult., thanks were voted to kim in Convocation. 
The collection consists of pottery and other objects 
excavated by Dr, Schliemann at Hissarlik, Mycenz, 
Ithaca, and Orchomenos. 

The site of the new Government buildings will 
comprise very nearly the whole site of the famous 
resort formerly known as Spring Gardens, the site of 
Wallingford House (now the Admiralty), from the 
roof of which Bishop Usher witnessed the execution of 
Charles I. ; the large house with garden in the rear, 
now numbered No, 18, Spring Gardens, and recently 





in the occupation of the Guest family ; and the house 
at the western end of what was formerly New Street. 
All these will be swept away, and the site will appa- 
rently be entirely covered with buildings. 


The Chetham Society, from unavoidable causes, 
has issued no volumes during the past year. The 
eleventh and concluding part of the Collectanea 
Anglo-Poetica has been delayed in order that an 
index of the whole work might be prepared. The 
death of Mr. William Langton has prevented the 
appearance of two works which he had in hand. 
One of these, the concluding volume of the Zan- 
cashire Visitation of 1533, will now be edited by 
Mr. J. P. Earwaker; and the other Zhe Compotus 
of Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, respecting his 
lands in Lancashire and Cheshire, dated 1297, will 
be finished by the Rev. Ponsonby E. Lyons. These 
three books will be issued to the members during the 
year, together with three belonging properly to 
1882, namely, Dr. Fohn Worthington’s Diary and 
Correspondence, the second and concluding part 
of the Jnventories of Goods in the Churches and 
Chapels of Lancashire in 1552, and the General 
Index to the Society’s publications from the thirty- 
first volume to the conclusion of the present series. 
Next year will witness the beginning of a new series, 
Mr. William Beaumont, of Warrington, has resigned 
the vice-presidency of the Society, and Chancellor 
Christie has been appointed his successor in the 
office. Mr. J. Eglington Bailey has been elected 
honorary secretary in the place of Mr. Richard Henry 
Wood, resigned. 


A scaffold has been recently put up in front of the 
house, No. 13, Delahay Street, Westminster. This 
house, the back of which faces towards St. James’s 
Park, was formerly No. 23, Duke Street, and was 
the town residence of the infamous Jeffreys. It is a 
plain red-brick building, with a bold wooden cornice, 
and is not without a certain dignity and justness of 
proportion, so strangely wanting in most modern 
structures, and it will be a pity if by any injudicious 
additions or alterations these characteristics are de- 
troyed. Jeffreys having obtained a grant from 
Charles II. of a plot of ground on the east side of 
St. James’s Park, employed an architect to build him 
a very magnificent house with a private chapel and 
extensive offices. The architect appears never to 
have been paid for his services, Jeffreys contriving 
to put him off upon one pretext or another, until the 
Judge was compelled to seek refuge in the Tower, 

ursued by the execrations of an infuriated populace, 
Fetfrey’s house is the second house northward of 
Storey’s Gate fronting towards St. James’s Park, 
and is readily distinguished by the stone steps leading 
down to the park, and a xm “An 4 through the 
ground-floor leading into Delahay Street. The chapel, 
which was to the north of the house, was pulled down 
a few years ago, and a large house with a stone front 
erected upon the site. Here the mob assembled after 


‘ the Judge’s fall in 1689, and read upon the door of 


his house, with shouts of laughter, the announcement 
of the sale of his property. 

Goldsmith’s house in the Temple, which has stood 
for three centuries, is not, we are happy to learn, to fall 
into the hands of the builder. The houses near it are 
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to be pulled down and chambers built on their site, 
but the authorities of the Temple have at the last 
moment decided to spare the house where Black- 
stone wrote and Goldsmith died. 


Some interesting antiquarian discoveries have been 
made in a cairn on the farm of Old Stirkoke, near 
Wick. While ploughing in a field adjoining the 
cairn, the plough struck against what on examination 
turned out to be a stone cist, and further investigation 
revealed three others. They were all lying nearly due 
east and west, and were of the rudest description, 
being formed of pavement slabs, in one case measur- 
ing 8 feet by 2, and in another 4 feet 2 in. by 2 feet. 
In these graves the bones were nearly decomposed, 
and nothing of special interest was observed in con- 
nection with them. In the cairn, itself, however, 
which is situated at a few yards distance from tHese 
graves, and from which workmen are busily engaged 
excavating stones for the construction of drains, the 
aspect of affairs was different. An entrance had 
been effected by the workmen at the north-east end, 
which passing inwards towards the internal apartment 
exposed a mass of masonry. The diameter of the 
internal space, which is not yet fully cleared out, is 
about 33 feet, and it appears to be ofa circular shape. 
At a few feet from what is evidently the ground floor 
of the erection there are small holes in the wall. Be- 
tween the internal space and what was evidently a 
narrow passage, the measurement taken at an avail- 
able point is 13 feet, while the circumference of the 
cairn is about 90 yards. The floor of the inner 
chamber was strewed with rubbish, mixed with the 
remains of different animals, such as those of the boar, 
deer, and sheep, as well as what appeared to be 
human remains, including teeth, and finger and other 
bones, with traces of fire in the shape of burnt ashes, 
There were also numerous whelk and other shells. In 
an important position a large stone cist was dis- 
covered. It consisted of rough stone slabs, and 
measured 8 feet long by 2 feet wide, the depth 
being about 20 inches, ‘The skeleton, although not 
complete 27 stu, was one of great size. The skull, 
with the exception of the teeth in the upper jaw, was 
tolerably perfect, and measured 23 inches round. 
Amongst the articles found were an oblong whetstone, 
a large number of pebbles foreign to the district, sup- 
posed to have been used as warming stones; pieces of 
iron ore, an iron ball roughly fashioned, about 14 
inch diameter ; a lump of red clay, supposed to have 
been used as a pigment ; a finely-shaped celt, some 
small white pebbles, and portions of cinerary urns of 
a very primitive construction, and of coarse manufac- 
ture. At the south-west corner of the cairn, a beau- 
tiful specimen of early art was got, in the shape of a 
triangular-shaped vase about 2 inches deep, made of 
fine clay, and which might have been used as a cru- 
cible or pigment mixer. Besides the above there was 
also found a bone ornament forming the segment of a 
circle, with perforated eyes at both ends, thought to 
have been used as a charm, and a whorl or spindle 
stone about 2 inches in diameter. A stone, thought 
to have been used for moulding purposes, was also 
unearthed. About two-thirds of the cairn has been 
opened. So far back as 1871, Mr. Anderson, of the 
Antiquarian Museum, Edinburgh, had his attention 


directed to this cairn, and a number of articles were 
unearthed by him at that time, which are already in 
the National Museum. 

A very curious and interesting relic is being destroyed 
and carted away. Half way up Ludgate-hill there 
runs towards the river a narrow alley known as St. 
Martin’s-court, and here recently remained one of the 
fragments of Old London Wall. 

The excavations for a new restaurant in Shoplatch, 
Shrewsbury, have revealed a wall of great thickness 
forming the boundary of the property. Some human 
bones were found, the relics of au interment of very 
ancient date. They were again restored to the earth. 
About a dozen tiles were carried to the Museum. The 
pattern is the saine as those found under the new Post 
Office. 

Mr. J. R. Chanter has made a complete collection 
of the original seals and impressions, with their legends 
and tracings of the older seals, and of the registered 
armorial bearings of the borough of Barnstaple. They 
have been all arranged and marked in a glass case, 
with a description of the different seals printed at the 
back, and a device for opening the case for an inspec- 
tion of the seals, These Mr. Chanter has had hung 
up in the Council Chamber of the Guildhall. The 
seals were mainly used for the borough documents, and 
they were frequently used in the olden time for certi- 
fying and identifying private deeds principally during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The four silver 
seals are the property of the borough, but there are 
examples of private seals and of old deeds with the 
seals in their place. The swan seal is a beautifully 
engraved circular seal of silver, over two inches in 
diameter, and in very fine preservation. It was used 
before 1272. The case also contains a silver oar, 
having inscribed on the handle—‘“‘ Silver oar—John 
Moule, Esq., Mayor, 1780, Barnstaple Water Bailiff.” 


During the past season a remarkable discovery of an 
ancient cliff city was made by Mr. James Stephenson, 
the leader of the Archzeological Exploring Expedition 
to Mexico and Arizona, under the direction of the 
Smithsonian Institution. Mr. Stephenson tells the 
New York Tribune that for sixty miles along the face 
of a winding cliff, except where the elements had cut 
them away, the canyon walls had been carved out like 
swallows’ nests, and the cave dwellings extended two, 
three, four, and sometimes five rows, one above 
another. Mr. Stephenson examined this deserted city 
during several days, personally visiting portions distant 
forty-five miles from each other, and discovering with 
his glass that the excavations extended fifteen or twenty 
miles further on. By far the greater number are in- 
accessible, but many of the old paths, worn many 
inches deep by the feet of the ancients who dwelt 
there, are intact, and by them the explorer mounted to 
the old dwellings. ‘There wasa marked similarity in 
the form and construction of these excavations. There 
was only one aperture, which served for door, window, 
and chimney. The single room had an oval roof, 
which bore the grooves made by the flinty adzes or 
axes of the excavators. The method of digging or 
carving out these caves was disclosed by the form and 
direction of the grooves, which were usually parallel 
to each other, and several inches apart, while between, 
as shown by the rough surface of the stone, the re- 
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maining substance had been broken off. There were 
fire-places at the rear, but no place of exit for the 
smoke except the single aperture in front. Many of 
the dwellings had side or rear excavations of small 
size, within some of which corn-cobs and beans were 
found, evidently left by chance inhabitants of a later 
period. Near the roof of many of the caves there were 
mortises, projecting from which in some instances there 
were discovered the decayed ends of wooden sleepers. 
These were of a kind of wood not recognisable as a 
present growth of the locality, and unknown to the 
explorers. Specimens were brought away to be ex- 
amined and classified by naturalists. In the sides of 
some dwellings there were found small recesses, evi- 
dently used as cupboards for the household utensils of 
the family. Upon the top of the Mesa, or table-land, 
above these caves, there were found large circular 
structures, now in ruins, but with walls to the height 
of 10 or 12 feet still standing. They were evidently 
places of worship. They were built of square stones 
of nearly uniform size, about 20 in. in length by 6 in. 
width and 4 in. thickness, cut from the cliff. Measure- 
ments were made of two of these structures, one of 
which was 100 feet and the other 200 feet in diameter, 
and might have held from 1,000 to 2,000 people. The 
southern end of this cave city, which seemed to have 
been the most densely populated, presented many 
evidences of art and industry. There were found many 
animal forms carved out of stone. In one place there 
were two life-sized mountain lions, animals which are 
still peculiar to that region. Upon standing walls in 
this neighbourhood are many hieroglyphics, which, 
from their resemblance to the picture writing of the 
living Pueblos, may, Mr. Stephenson thinks, be par- 
tially, if not entirely, deciphered. The great age of 
this city is proved by the vast accumulation of aébris 
from the upper portion of the cliff which covers its 
base. In places where mountain brooks have cut their 
way through, the existence of one, and sometimes two, 
rows of cave dwellings below the surface of the débris 
is disclosed. 

A rich discovery of Lacustrine relics has been made 
at Steckborn, on Lake Constance. They consist of 
flint and bone implements, pottery, bones of animals 
now extinct, and a quantity of wheat and oats. The 
relics have been placed in the Frauenfeld Museum. 


Nine cases, representing a portion of the results of 
the researches just on the point of being resumed by 
Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, have just arrived in London. 
The tablets which they contain are for the most part 
small, and, either whole or in a fragmentary condition, 
are estimated to reach about five thousand in number. 
The texts on the tablets are large beyond precedent as 
compared with the size of the vehicle on which they 
are inscribed. The new importation, so far as it has 
been investigated, consists chiefly of trade documents, 
and largely of contracts for the sale or supply of corn 
and other agricultural products. They are dated in 
the reigns of Samassumukin and Kandalanu, the Chin- 
ladanus of the Greeks, who were contemporary with 
the latter half of the reign of Assurbanipal, or Sar- 
danapalus, of Assyria, about B.C. 646. The tablets 
are from Aboo-habba, the site of the ancient Sippara, 
the Sepharvaim of the Old Testament. 


Rowton Church has been re-opened after restoration. 


a Ss 


The roof of the edifice is almost entirely new. New 
bell-turret, chancel and porch have been built. The 
church has been re-seated in pitch pine. The old font 
has been re-placed by one formerly in Hadnal church. 


During the restoration of the Sheffield Parish 
Church the interesting historical monuments of the 
Talbots in the Shrewsbury Chapel were carefully 
cleaned, under the direction of the Duke of Norfolk’s 
architects, Messrs. M. E. Hadfield and Son. Shortly 
after the re-opening it was discovered that the arch- 
way over the altar tomb of the fourth Earl, which 
stands on the south side of the chancel, had become 
dangerous, and the unexpected fall of some fragments 
of masonry made it manifest that the arch must be 
shored up to prevent an early catastrophe. The 
work was promptly carried out, and the condition of 
the monument reported to the Duke of Norfolk, who 
gave orders for a careful and conservative reparation 
to be effected, and this work has been completed. 
The Shrewsbury Chapel, according to Hunter, was 
built about 1520, during the fourth earl’s lifetime, 
the archway being inserted in the existing south 
chancel wall, which had originally been badly con- 
structed of small stones and poor mortar. The work 
has been carefully executed. A grille of delicate 
hammered ironwork has been placed in front of this 
tomb to better protect the marble work. The altar 
tomb bears recumbent effigies of the earl and his two 
wives, executed in alabaster, probably by one of the 
same artists who executed the memorial chapel to 
Henry VII. in Westminster Abbey, under the Italian 
sculptor, Torrigiano. The tomb itself must, in its 
original condition, have been a sumptuous work, for 
it is wrought in Purbeck and Devonshire serpentine 
marble, and has been highly polished, though now sadly 
decayed and mutilated. Two shields of enamelled 
metal remain, showing the arms of Talbot quartering 
Hastings. 

We have already drawn the attention of our readers 
to the restoration of Market Drayton Church. The 
present state of the works is as follows :—The walls 
of the north and south aisles are almost up, and the 
windows of the north side of the clerestory are now 
complete. The work now being carried out does not 
at all affect either the east end of the north aisle or 
the east end of the south, but the Committee hope to 
find themselves in a position to undertake the com- 
plete restoration of the edifice. It appears they have 
had a conference with the architect as to the probable 
cost of completing the east end of the south aisle, by 
rebuilding what is known as Church’s Chapel. 

Whilst Sir John Lubbock is vainly trying to per- 
suade the people of England that historic monuments 
are worth preserving, the French Government are 
taking active steps. They have just bought the giant 
Menhir of Locmariaquer, known as the Fairy Stone, 
and the two principal dolmens on the peninsula of the 
same name, 

The parishioners and citizens are taking into serious 
consideration the dilapidated state of Holy Trinity 
Church, Goodramgate, York. Last year the old glass 
in one of the windows was broken by some boys who 
were playing in the churchyard. This needs pro- 
tection, which could be done if some wire were 
fastened on the outside. 


Bice 
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ANTIQUARIAN NEWS. 





Johnson’s Ancient Customs of Hereford, which it is pro- 
posed to publish by subscription. The information in 
this work relates not merely to local but general sub- 
jects, drawn principally from official documents in the 
Hereford civic archives. It will also contain some 
illustrations of gateways and initial letters of charters. 
The subscription list will remain open a few weeks 
longer. Only a limited number of copies will be 
printed, therefore it is desirable to make an early 
application. 


A privately-printed limited edition of Persian tales, 
entitled Zhe Bakhtyir-Nama; or, Story of Prince 
Bakhtyar and the Ten Viziers, translated by Sir 
William Ouseley, with an Introduction and Notes by 
W. A. Clouston, will shortly be published. Among the 
numerous romances which have, both in the West and 
in the East, sprung from, or as imitations are allied 
to, the lost Indian work referred to by El-Masudi as 
the Book of Sendabad, the Bakhiyar-Nama has long 
been a great favourite in Persia and India. In the 
year 1801, Sir William Ouseley published a Persian 
text of the Bakhityar-Nama, with an English transla- 
tion ; and in 1805 M. Lescallier published a French 
rendering of a different manuscript of this curious 
work. Copies of Ouseley’s book are now so very 
scarce, that several eminent librarians have never seen 
or heard of any for sale. There was, however, a copy 
sold at the sale of the library of the late M. Thonnelier, 
at Paris, in December, 1880, which fetched a high 
price. 

Mr. C, T. Gatty will edit a Catalogue of Medieval 
and other Antiquities in the Mayer Museum, with the 
permission of the Committee of the Liverpool Free 
Public Library and Museum. The Catalogue will be 
illustrated by plates taken from many of the beautiful 
examples of medizval art given to the city of Liver- 
pool by Mr. Joseph Mayer, F.S.A. The specimens 
chosen for reproduction include examples of the ivory 
carvings, manuscripts, enamels, miniatures, &c., many 
of which are unique and important. 


A Royal Warren; or, Picturesque Rambles in the 
Isle of Purbeck, Dotsetshive, by Charles E. Robinson, 
is announced as nearly ready for delivery. The work 
contains valuable contributions towards the local 
topography, natural history, and antiquarian lore, but 
is mainly concerned with the external picturesque in 
Purbeck. 


LEIS 


Correspondence, 


—_——— 


EASTER EGGS. 
(Antze p. 144.) 

Let me recommend those who are interested in the 
subject of Easter Eggs to see, if they are in those 
parts, the remarkable collection at the Cracow 
Museum. It would seem some of the Slavonic vil- 
lages have had their own designs for adorning these 
eggs handed down from a remote, probably heathen, 
antiquity. It is supposed that some of these extra- 
ordinary designs refer to the secret symbols of old 


In our February number we gave a brief notice of 





Slavonic mythology, and open to us an as yet nearly 
unexplored field of research. 
W. S. LAcH-SzyRMA, 


KER 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY TOKENS. 
(iv. 135.) 

I think there can be little doubt that the token re- 
ferred to by your correspondent, was issued at Edin- 
burgh by Sir William Dick, of Braid, Bart., a merchant 
in the Scottish capital, and at one time reputed the 
richest man in Scotland. He farmed the Scottish 
Customs, and was for some years Lord Provost of the 
city. He advanced large sums to the Covenanters, 
and afterwards even the English Parliament became 
indebted to him to the amount of £36,803. His 
affairs became latterly much disordered ; and though 
he made numerous attempts to recover what he had 
lent, the money was never repaid, and Sir William 
was actually thrown into prison in Westminster for 
debt, where he died in great misery and want in 
December, 1655. This token was probably issued in 
connection with his business as a merchant in Edin- 
burgh. 


Dollar, N.B. 


R. P. 


FERRAR FAMILY. 
(iv. 119.) 

As the interesting paper byDr. French on the Brasses 
of Huntingtonshire has referred to the genealogy of 
the Ferrar family, I beg to ask for some further in- 
formation either through the medium of your valuable 
journal or otherwise. Dr. Pickard in his pedigree 
gives names without daes, and Dr. French supplies 
many which are important. I desire others, more 
particularly relating to the family of John Ferrar and 
Anna Brook, the elder brother and sister of the 
Thomas Ferrar from whom Dr. Pickard’s wife was 
descended. I believe one of the sons was cornet in a 
cavalry regiment, which formed part of the army of the 
Duke of Schomberg, and fought at the battles of Boyne 
and Aughrim in 1690 and 1691, 

R. W. Binns. 
ba (NG) 
FLORIATED CROSSES. 

In Edington Church, Wilts, which was built in 1359, 
these crosses exist on the walls between the windows 
in the nave ; and I have always understood they were 
placed there at the dedication of the Church, and were 
originally covered with brass. 

A, FARQUHARSON. 


SLOPING NAVES. 

(iv. 135, 228, 278, v. 38.) 

To the list of sloping naves should be added the 

small and very primitive church of Llanrhwchwyn 

near Llanrwst, which appears to be little known. 

There is a deep step extending across the nave and 

ma and the floor slopes thence to the low chancel- 
arch, 

J. H. Rounp. 
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BURWELL PARK, 
(v. 132.) 

You allude to this estate in your March number 
as ‘‘including the ancient Manor House of Burwell, 
wherein Sarah Jennings was born.” The accuracy of 
this statement has been challenged by the Daily 
Telegraph on the ground, that the present mansion 
dates from 1760. The “ancient Manor House” is, 
however, still existent, having been converted into a 
farmhouse. Moreover, when the writer of the article 
adds, ‘‘How came it about that Sarah Jennings 
was born at Burwell Manor House three years after 
Sir Mathew’s death?.... Mistress Jennings may 
have been on a visit to Mistress Lister when the 
infant, who was to be christened Sarah, first saw the 
light,” &c. &c., shows himself ignorant of the fact 
that ‘‘ Mistress Jennings” was none other than the 
daughter of Mistress Lister (by her former husband), 
and that there was therefore the best of reasons why 
the child who was to become so famous should “first 
see the light” amid the famous oaks of Burwell. 

J. H. Rounp. 





TESS 


WALKERN, HERTS. 

The church of this village is about to be repaired, 
it having become very dilapidated, the chancel was 
rebuilt by the late rector a few years ago, and the 
present rector, the Rev. J. C. Wright, is hoping to 
make the old-fashioned church look more suitable, 
and be more comfortable and convenient. In a 
recess in the south aisle is a fine effigy of a knight in 
armour, carved in Purbeck marble ; and on the wall of 
the same aisle is a somewhat indistinct crucifix having a 


draped figure thereon, which is considered to be nearly . 


unique. 

Th Cussans’s History of Hertfordshire is a de- 
scription of the knight in armour, and an account of 
the brasses which are at the rectory ; one of them is a 
palimpsest, and was first placed on the tomb of a 
John Lonekyn who was four times Lord Mayor of 
London, and died in 1370, and was buried in St. 
Michael’s Church, Crooked Lane, London, as men- 
tioned in Stow’s Survey of London. The brass plate 
was cut and placed in Walkern Church to the 
memory of Rychard Humberstone, who was buried 
in 1581. 

I al rubbings of all the brasses taken about the 
the year 1846. 
Hertford. WILLIAM F, ANDREWS. 
A RAPIER. 

(iv. 231, 277 5 Vv. 3%) 

Noticing that your correspondent R. B. W. writes 
from Manchester, I would suggest that he might ob- 
tain the information he requires by applying to Mr. 
Faulder, the owner of a collection of ancient arms 
exhibited here last year in one of the Corporation 


buildings ; or by reference to the Catalogue of that . 


exhibition, which contained historical notes upon arms. 
No doubt a copy could be obtained from Mr. Coun- 
cillor Rowley, by whose exertions the exhibition in 
question was chiefly promoted. Perhaps E. K. might 
learn the age of his sword from the same source. 
Manchester. we 


“R, W. B., Manchester,” has described a rapier 
which he possesses, stamped on the blade ‘J. J. 
Runkel, Solingen,” and is desirious of knowing its 
probable date. 

Mr. W. B. Redfarn, of Cambridge, has also a 
similar blade, set in a Highland sword kilt, and has 
given an opinion as to its being probably an early 
seventeenth-century weapon. I happen to have two 
of Runkel’s swords in my small collection of weapons, 
but am afraid that they are of much more recent date 
than suggested by Mr. Redfarn, although, having no 
certain information to speak from, I cannot positively 
give the exact period at which Runkel existed at 
Solingen as a sword manufacturer. One thing is cer- 
tain, that all weapons of his make are of excellent 
temper, and much resembled the seventeenth century 
weapons in shape. 

One of my Runkel’s swords is a long broadsword, 
with a large steel basket hilt ; and is inscribed on the 
flat edge of the blade, near the guard. The other isa 
rapier exactly similar to ‘‘R. B. W.’s,’’ and inscribed 
on the long channelling on each side of the blade. A 
correspondent informs me that a friend of his has a 
** Runkel,” which his grandfather (who was an officer) 
used to wear. This would suggest that Runkel was 
at the earliest an eighteenth century man. I have 
another Solingen sword, the date of which is uncertain. 
It is of flamboyant shape, and bears a Latin inscrip- 
tion, ‘* DOMINE IN PETAVI, John Fundan thn Solin- 
ghen.” The hilt is of brass, with two guards, and a 
leather-covered grip. Can any collector suggest its 


proper date ? 
W. C. WADE, 
5, Portland Square, Plymouth. Feb. 6, 1882. 


CES . 
IPSWICH CHURCH. 


During some recent repairs to St. Stephen’s Church, 
Ipswich, a niche was disclosed, formed in the exterior 
of one of the south-aisle buttresses. The opening was 
arched, shallow headed, and measured 24 in. by 24 in. 
It was lined with plaster; its depth I could not ascer- 
tain, as it had been partly filled up with bricks of an 
ancient pattern. On each side of the niche was carved 
a pinnacle, bearing a shield; one remains, bearing 
apparently a letter T. 

It has since been filled up with flint work. 

Can you or any of your readers kindly give me any 
hint as to its use? Was it some kind of monument ? 

Ipswich. H. W. Bircu. 


Se 
THE CIRCLES OF MARRIAGE. 


On July 3, 1881, the following was handed in to 
the Parish Clerk of Sutton-in-Ashfield :— 

“*I, A. B., Idlewells, wishes to give in the Circles of 
Marriage to Miss C. D., Idlewells, bothof thisParish.” 

Can any of your readers explain the expression, 
“The Circles of Marriage?” May it not mean the 
Churchings of Marriage? Circles, Kirkles, Church- 
ings—z.¢,, Publications. The expression ‘‘ Circles of 
Marriage” have occurred on Banns’ papers at least 
twice during the last two years. 

F. T. MARSH. 


St. Mary’s Clergy House, Sutton-in-Ashfield. 
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The Hntiquarp Lrcbange. 
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Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and 1d. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies toa number should 
be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose Stamp, 
and sent to the Manager. 

NoTE.—All Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
ae OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, 


The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact that 
he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, or letters, 
unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of same to 
advertiser. 


For SALE, 


Biblia Sacra, printed at Venice, 1498 ; in excellent 
preservation.—Fredk. W. Ridgway, Church Street, 
Dewsbury. 

Rare Work.—Diodorus Siculus, 1476; bound in 
illuminated vellum, clean, oldest known, scarce ; 
410.—J. B. Brearley, Jessamine House, Barton, 
Manchester. 

Numbers 1 to 27 of THE ANTIQUARY, clean, and in 
good order; price £1.—Apply to E. P., 11, Great 
Bedford Street, Bath. 

Antique Immense Carved Oak Chest, 20s.—Antique 
Sword, 6s. 6¢.—Duelling Pistol, inlaid, 85. 6¢.— 
Highwayman’s Pistol, 8s. 6¢.—Blunderbuss, 145. 6d. 
—Returnable List of Old Books,—Mr. Shaw, Writtle, 
Essex. 

Medizval Seals. —I have a large number of Dupli- 
cates, very fine impressions; would make exchanges 
for books. List and specimen sent on application. — 
182, Care of Manager. 

Ruskin’s Giotto and his Works in Padua, 3 parts. 
41 1s.—Modern Painters, 5 vols., first edition, cloth, 
314 guineas.—Latimer’s Sermons, Portrait, 1635, rare, 
12s.—Milton’s Paradise Lost, third edition, 1678, por- 
trait, calf extra, bound by Bedford, £1 i5s.—Sir T. 
Wyse’s Impressions of Greece, 3s. 6d. —Joseph 
Lucas, Claremont House, Cawley Road, South 
Hackney. 

The Zimes collated ready for binding, 1865 to 1872. 
Five or six volumes slightly imperfect ; a very good 
bargain for a public library, as the present owner could 
easily complete and, bind them in half morocco for 
reference.—S. care of W. E. Morden, 30, The Parade, 
High Road, Lee, Kent. 

A Small Collection of Old Plays, mostly unbound. 
The whole about 80 to 100. Together with some odd 
volumes of Bell’s Shakespeare.— P., Care of Manager. 

The Religion of Many of the Clergy in the Church 
of England, since the Reign of King James the First ; 
by a lover of Truth and Godliness, 1707. Post free, 
2s. 6d.—179, Care of Manager. 

Book-Plates.—-A small but choice collection for 
sale.—Apply for List to 179, Care of Manager. 

Book-Plates — Shelburne; Winfield (pictorial) ; 
Spry (arms); Rees (pictorial); Philip Nicholas 
Shuttleworth (arms); Thos. Roberts (arms); John 
Silvester of the Middle Temple, signed by engraver 





(arms) ; James Stow (arms) ; Charles Bruce, Glasier 
in Edinburgh, MDCCX.; Ex Bibliotheca Theodori 
Karajan (arms); Bishop Mant (arms) ; John Broadley 
Howard (arms); James Loch, of Drylan (arms); R, 
Gambier, Esq. (arms) ; Lancelot Charles Lee (arms) ; 
Richard Knight of Hackney (arms); Samuel Ker- 
rich, S.T.P. (arms); Wm. Gurden Moore (arms) ; 
Lord Eliock (arms) ; Joseph Fry ; Thomas Falconer, 
Esq., of Cheshire; Hugh Percy; Richard Jenkins 
(arms) ; William Parsons; Thos. Leach, and others, 
—W. E. Morden, 30, The Parade, Lee. 

Bernardin Saint Pierre’s Paul and Virginia, with 8 
illustrations in duplicate, on China and Holland 
paper, by Ad. Lalauze. Memoir, pp. i. to xxviii. ; 
Story, pp. I to 230. 50 copies only printed, and now 
out of print, of which this is No. 20, Fine copy, 
clean and uncut, bound in limp parchment, with 
vignette on cover and title-page. Price 30s.—J. 
Drowley, Belton Villa, Mayes Road, Wood Green, N. 

Autograph Letters.—Apply to R. H., 15, Brooklyn 
Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


A copy of Williamson’s first Edinburgh Directory 
(1772 or 1774, or about that date) ; a good price will 
be given. — George Brown, 8, Livingstone Place, 
Edinburgh. 

Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens, also Old 
Maps, Cuttings, Scraps, &c., relating to Dorset— 
J. S. Udal, Inner Temple, London. 

Armorial Book-plates purchased or exchanged.— 
Dr. Howard, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath. 

Wanted.—History of Surrey, Manning and Bray, 
3 vols. folio, complete sets or any odd volumes.— 
Tradesmen’s Tokens (Seventeenth Century) of Surrey. 
—George C. Williamson, Guildford. 

Seventeenth Century Tokens of Lancashire, at 2s. 
each, or will exchange with collectors of other 
Counties. —N. Heywood, 3, Mount Street, Man- 
chester. 

Books or MSS. on Astrology, Magic, Sorcery, 
Charms, and any Occult Literature, in any language. 
—E. Wilson, 11, Woodville Terrace, Alexandra 
Road, Hornsey, London, N. 

Poll Books for County Elections in Essex, Herts, 
and Cambs.—Thomas Bird, Romford. 

Blair’s The Grave.—Horz Arithmetical, vol. 2.— 
Hoare’s Observations on Fishponds in Surrey, a 
privately printed subscription book.—176, Care of 
Manager. 

Jesse’s London.—179, Care of Manager. 

Pitt the Younger, by Earl Stanhope.—Lord 
Chatham, by Thackeray.—178, Care of Manager. 

Horace, Virgil, The Iliad, Odyssey, and any other 
volumes of Pickering’s Diamond Classics.—175, Care 
of Manager. 

Wanted to purchase.—Rochester’s (Earl of) Poems, 
Complete, First or Second Edition, with Illustrations ; 
must be in a perfect condition. — 179, Care of 
Manager. 

Any Armorial Book Plates, especially of Authors, 
for cash, or in exchange for others.—J. F. M., 11, 
Pulteney Bridge, Bath. 

Keble’s Christian Year, 6th and 9th editions.—S., 
Care of the Manager. 





